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Landings on Little-Known 
Islands Far Away 

ROCKY HOME OF 75,000 GULLS 

Driving swiftly-flowing tides and strong ocean surges, a party 
^ of men from Auckland have made successful landings on 
several of the steep-cliffed islands of the Three Kings group, 
nearly 40 miles north-west of the northernmost point of 
New Zealand’s North Island. 

The party left Auckland on trees growing in profusion were 
New Year’s Day in the yacht . among the discoveries made by 
Rosemary. There were four the Auckland party during its 
members on board, one being visit. 

Major G. A. Buddie, who made The North-East King is a 
the trip on behalf of the Auck-. rugged cylinder of rock with 
land War Memorial Museum to cliffs rising almost 400 feet sheet- 
study bird and plant life on the from the sea. The island is 600 
islands and was in charge of to 800 yards long, and has a 
the scientific work. Two mem- . level plateau,. at its summit on 
bers of the expedition landed which puka trees of an unusually 
on North-East King and on large size are growing; the trunks 
Prince’s Island, on neither of according to one of the members 
which as far as - is' known of the expedition are up to three 
Europeans have previously set feet in diameter and the trees 
foot. Landings were also made from 30 to 40 feet high. The 
on the Great King, the principal .puka tree was first found in the 
Island, and on South-West Three Kings group; specimens 
Island. had been taken to New Zea- 

The chief hazards in the land- land, where it is now widely 
ings were the swift-running tides grown in gardens. A series of 
and restless ocean swells. When terraces and stone walls, three to 
fully running the tides swept four feet high, surrounding an 
past the cliffs at a speed of up to area of about four acres, are 
five knots, making a landing clear signs of former Maori occu- 
dinghy unmanageable, so slack pation. 

water periods had to be chosen. Prince’s Island is a series of 
The swell surged against the six roughly-connected rocks, 200 
cliffs to heights of from ten to to 300 yards long and about 200 
14 feet, and those going ashore feet high. The expedition landed 
wore lifejackets and lines, there to take photographs and 
However, all landings and de- to count the gannets, the tally 
partures were successfully accom- of which reached 4000. There 
plished without mishap and,, - were also thousands of red-billed 
once a foothold had been gulls in the group and the esti- 
gained on the islands, scaling mate on Prince’s Island alone 
the cliffs, although strenuous, was 75,000. 

was comparatively easy. Goats abounded on Great King 

■ New Zealand scientists have Island until last year when the 
always been interested in these NZ Government sent an ex¬ 
islands, for. on several there are pedition to exterminate them 
indications that they were once because of the damage they were 
inhabited by men. Definite causing. Now, this latest ex¬ 
signs of Maori occupation on pedition says, the vegetation is 
.North-East King, great numbers rapidly recovering, and new 
of rare snails, including prob- plant growth is clearly dis- 
ably one new species, and rare cernible. 

Discovering Antarctica 

^dmiral Byrd has returned Haggard imagined his King 

from the Antarctic with Solomon’s Mines and the mys- 
some startling news. It is that terious “white queen, - “She.” 
we must alter our maps of What ’ will Antarctica be like 
Antarctica, for aerial surveys 100 years hence when men have 
have shown them to be quite begun to exploit its rich 
the wrong shape! Airmen have mineral resources and, probably, 
recently found towering moun- learned how to live comfortably 
tains higher than the Alps where in low temperatures? 
sea was shown on the map, and But great-grandfather had no 
where a mountain range was aeroplanes to help to reveal the 
marked they found a bay nearly secrets of darkest Africa, and, 
three times the size of Wales. for that matter, the first ex- 

These surveys bring it home plorer of the Antarctic, the 
to us that the vast continent of immortal Captain Scott, had to 
Antarctica is still almost entirely go painfully on foot. - 
unexplored. Less than 100 years Now Admiral Byrd’s pilots, 
ago the central regions of Africa taking photographs from their 
were also entirely unknown, planes, have surveyed about 
Our great-grandfathers’ school 125,000 square miles of unknown 
. atlases—some of which may still Antarctica. They have dis- 
be in our bookshelves—were as covered eight mountain ranges, 
vague and conjectural ■ about three peninsulas, four large bays, 
Central Africa as ours are about a t least 20 islands, and 75,000 
Antarctica. miles of ocean that nobody 

Now railways run where Rider imagined to exist. 


White Wings in the Sunshine 



The hand of man has created few things more beautiful than a sailing ship. What an 
impressive and inspiring sight it can be is shown by this picture of a full-rigged Danish 
training-ship which has been cruising in the Pacific. 


Monkey Nuts to the Rescue 

African Wastes as a Source of Food For a Hungry World 


'J'hat queer little nut, which is 
not really a nut, the ground¬ 
nut, or, as we call it, the 
monkey nut, is to play an even 
greater part in restoring our 
food situation. For the Govern¬ 
ment have recently approved iof 
an ambitious scheme to grow 
groundnuts on an immense scale 
in East and Central Africa. 
This does not mean that we-are 
going to live on monkey nuts, 
but that we need them for the 
excellent oil that can be ex¬ 
tracted from them. We badly 
want oil for making margarine 
and for cooking and other 
purposes; for there is a world 
shortage of fats and oil which 
without a scheme like this might 
last for years. 

The new scheme is described 
in a Government White Paper. 
The different areas, comprising 
about 3,250,000 acres, which 
have been already selected in 
Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia, 
and Kenya, are mostly waterless, 
infested by tsetse-fly—almost 
uninhabited wastes, in fact. Yet 
it is proposed that about 600,000 
tons of groundnuts a year shall 
be grown in these regions after 
five years of preparation. The 
miracle will be accomplished by 
modern scientific methods of 
agriculture, irrigation, and the 
abolition of the tsetse fly. The 
cost of the scheme will be 
£25,500,000. 


The groundnut, which is to 
flourish here, is an odd sort of 
plant. It starts growing like 
other leguminous plants. Pods 
form on its stalks like those of 
peas or beans. Then the stalk 
begins to turn downwards and 
the pointed tips of the pods 
enter the ground and work then- 
way under the soil, where the 
pod becomes crinkled and 
yellowish and the seeds inside 
it, generally about two in a pod, 
grow into what we call monkey 
nuts. 

The art of separating the 
oil from the pulp of these 
nuts' was first discovered by a 
famous American Negro, Dr 

Goodenough 

JJefore the US Navy, scouting 

for bases in the Pacific 
Ocean, came on Goodenough 
Island white men rarely touched 
there and only a few dark- 
skinned natives turned' out to 
see the visitors. 

Peter Pan and Wendy, how¬ 
ever, would have felt at home 
at once, for this was where 
Tinker Bell would have left 
thousands of witnesses. The old 
fairy story is that whenever a 
fairy wants to sit down a toad¬ 
stool springs up for her; and 
here they are wherever she goes. 


George Washington Carver, who 
started life as a slave. It is 
appropriate, therefore, that the 
new scheme should confer 
lasting benefits on the native 
peoples of East Africa, as well 
as on the people of Britain— 
and indeed of the rest of the 
world. 

For not only will about 32,000 
Africans find permanent em¬ 
ployment under good conditions, 
when the scheme is in running 
order, but the water supplies 
and new roads for the ground¬ 
nut areas will help to make' 
neighbouring regions prosperous 
too. 

For Fairies 

In the daytime they appear 
white and only half an inch 
across, but when fairies fly by 
night they glow with a pale 
green phosphorescence so bright 
that a watch can be read by it, 
and they glitter in the under¬ 
growth like fallen stars. 

All this is no fairy tale but 
is told in the sober account 
that has just been released for 
publication by the U S Naval 
authorities of some of the Navy’s 
doings in the War of the 
Pacific. 
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Putting Austria on - 
Her Feet Again 

In addition to preparing the treaty with Germany, the Deputies 
* of '.he Foreign'Ministers of Britain, the U S, Russia, and 
France, now sitting at Lancaster House in London, are also 
dealing with the problem of the treaty with Austria. 

Austria’s case is a curious one. showed that they wished .to 

get rid of their oppressors.. En¬ 
couraged , by this, Austrian 
patriots increased their under¬ 
ground activities and helped as 
they could in defeating the 
Germans. 

It is important to remember 
this point because the first ques¬ 
tion facing the Deputies is: how 
shall we treat Austria—as Ger¬ 
many’s first, victim, or as an ally 
and accomplice of Nazi Ger¬ 
many? Much will depend on the 
answer. If it is decided (which 
is not very likely) that Austria 
- has been a full and willing ally 

were compelled either to be silent' of the Germans, then her lot will 
or to be killed. 

Now the Allied leaders, meeting 
in Moscow late in 1943, issued a 
famous declaration promising the 
Austrians full independence and 
stating that their punishment as 
an ally of Germany could be 
lessened if they themselves 

Little Greatheart 

“Cmall in body but great in 
kJ heart ” was one of the 
phrases used in tributes paid in 
the House of Commons to the 
late Ellen Wilkinson, Britain’s 
Minister of Education, and the asking that her political inde- 
first woman to hold this all- pendence should be clearly set 
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In 1937 Hitler invaded Austria 
and occupied her territory with¬ 
out bloodshed. Some of the 
Austrians who believed in their 
country’s independence managed 
to flee abroad. Many Austrians, 
however, desired unity with Ger¬ 
many not so much because 
Austrians speak their language 
but because they actually 
-favoured the Nazi regime. On 
the other hand there remained 
in Austria, especially in her'once 
beautiful capital, Vienna, people 
who were strongly opposed to 
Germany; but such true patriots 


not be pleasant. Despoiled by 
the Germans during their eight 
years’ rule she will suffer more, 
especially if there is a demand 
for reparations. It is probable, 
however, that some middle way 
will be found, recognising 
Austria’s will to live as an in¬ 
dependent nation, yet punishing 
her not too severely for the help 
some of her people gave to Ger¬ 
many. 

Today, of course, all Austrian 
parties want to §ee their country 
free. A week or two ago the 
Chancellor, Dr Figl, presented 
Austria’s case to the Deputies, 


important office. And how apt 
it was! 

Born in Manchester 55 years 
ago, in the humblest circum¬ 
stances, Ellen Wilkinson always 
had to fight her own battles; but 
this did not content her valiant 
soul—she fought the battles of 
others. All her life she was in 
the forefront of the struggle 
against poverty and oppression 
and injustice. Wherever a help¬ 
ing hand was needed Ellen Wil¬ 
kinson would always stretch out 
two hands. 

Her ever-alert mind, unflag¬ 
ging energies, and devotion to 
duty were bound to raise her to 
eminence, and the crowning of 
her career came when she, the 
slum girl who learned her first 
lessons in an elementary school, 
was appointed to the highest 
education office in the land. 

To the Ministry of Education 
Ellen Wilkinson took the same 
valiant spirit and abilities and 
enthusiasm that had served her 
so well when she was winning 
her way to Manchester 'Uni¬ 
versity, and later as a young 
woman Trade Unionist leader 
and M P. She never spared her¬ 
self, and the nation is indeed the 
poorer now that she has passed 
on. 

SPEEDING THE-, 
PLOUGH 

"Ploughing contests In Northern 
1 Ireland are very popular at 
this time of the year and the most 
outstanding event ■ is the inter¬ 
national ploughing championship 
to he held this month at Saint- 
field,. near Belfast. A record 
number of 120 entries has been 
received, including, for the first 
time, four women farm workers. 
The oldest competitor is 70, and 
the youngest 14. There is also a 
one-armed cbr npion from County 
Antrim. 


out in the Peace Treaty, and that 
she should also enjoy economic 
independence. He pleaded that, 
as Germany’s victim, Austria 
should not be made to pay 
reparations 

Austria’s Magna Carta 

Dr Figl, who had with him the 
representatives of all parties, 
spoke of Austria’s belief in 
democracy. He also spoke of 
the Austrian work of denazifica¬ 
tion, that is the removing from 
public office and positions of im¬ 
portance, private or public, of 
people who were connected with 
the Nazi regime. The Austrian 
Peace Treaty, he added, must 
be “a Magna Carta for a new and 
democratic life for Austria.” 

What is the British view 1 
Speaking ■ in»the House of Lords 
a short while ago, Lord Paken- 
liam said that this country’s aim 
is to restore Austria within her 
1937 frontiers. Such an Austria 
must be able, to work and live 
in peace and not be compelled 
to scrape meagre livelihood as a 
ward of international relief 
organisations. Such an Austria 
must also be permanently demo¬ 
cratic. Lord Pakenham also 
declared that our Government 
' favoured a speedy withdrawal of 
all occupation troops. , 

There should be less trouble 
over the Austrian Treaty than 
the German one. Allied agree¬ 
ment should help the Austrians 
to recover more quickly than 
Germany. Once reconstruction 
is done, a truly independent 
Austria may become, as in the 
past, an important economic 
centre and link between the East 
and West. Thus in the hands of 
the Allies lies the power not only 
to grant independence to Austria 
but make her a useful member 
of the community of European 
nations. 


The Nursery 
Van Calls 

0 N five days of the week six- 
teen-year-old Jean Stanley, 
of Oldham, in Lancashire, is up 
before dawn and helping' to 
solve the spinning trade’s labour 
problems. 

Wearing a specially-designed 
cloak and travelling from house 
to house in Oldham and the 
nearby town of Royton,. Jean col¬ 
lects babies and young children, 
then wraps them up warmly and 
bundles them into a van. 

The children are taken to the 
day nursery jointly set up by five 
Royton mills. In the afternoon 
they are returned home by van 
safe and sound — and their 
mothers have another day’s pro¬ 
duction in the mills to their 
credit. 

Royton’s day nursery is one of 
40 which cater for 1800 children 
whose mothers work in Lanca¬ 
shire cotton mills. Eighteen 
months ago there were only six 
nurseries. • 

A charge of one shilling a day 
is made for the supervision of 
each child—arid included in the 
charge are three substantial 
meals. 

THAT EXTRA YEAR 
' AT SCHOOL 

Until there is good secondary 
school provision for all 
children over eleven the full 
benefit of the extra year will not 
be realised. But the Ministry 
of Education have suggested 
.various ways in which the 
present difficulties can be met. 

Travelling teachers with mobile 
film " projectors and radiograms 
are proposed for children who 
will have to spend the extra 
year in small schools in the 
country. Another suggestion is 
the grouping of fourteen-year-old 
children for a residential course 
in a school camp or a school 
with boarding or hostel facilities. 

It is essential, the Ministry’s 
memorandum says, that the 
children of fourteen who cannot 
go to secondary schools shall get 
something fresh and appropriate 
to their age, comparable with 
the more advanced instruction 
that can be planned in a 
secondary school. 

Prisoners’ Pantomime 

'J’iie playwright was a prisoner, 
so was every player from 
the princess to the fairies and 
the chorus and the audience. 
All were prisoners in a Prison 
War Camp in Germany. There 
were no critics, and it has 
been left to the costumier, Mr. 
Laurence Wells, to tell us how 
it was dressed only by make-do- 
and-mend. 

German sheets were borrowed 
for the ‘‘leading ladies’ ” cos¬ 
tumes, and were dyed in various 
tints concocted from medical 
supplies and applied with advice 
from an R A. Coats and skirts 
were made from blankets, and 
for romantic attire crinolines 
were supported by hooks of 
barbed wire. The chorus skirts 
had to be of sheets of brown 
paper adorned with tasteful 
bandages obtained by permis¬ 
sion. For this was a good Ger¬ 
man camp, and its Prisoners’ 
Pantomime may be remembered 
as it is here with kindness. It 
should be mentioned that we 
learned of it from our contem¬ 
porary, The Tailor and Cutter. 


World News Reel 


BARTER. Under a trade 
agreement France is to send 
phosphates from Algiers to the 
Soviet zone of Germany, and in 
return is to receive 7000 tons of 
seed potatoes. 

A chess match between 100 
English players and 100 Canadian 
players Is taking place by air mail. 

Some 50,000 German children 
in South Schleswig-Holstein and 
parts of North Germany are 
being fed by the British and 
Danish Red . Cross for three 
months. 

NOT ENTITLED. The 30,000 
Italian Counts and Marquesses 
who were made noblemen under 
Fascist rule are to lose: their 
titles. 

From -September 1, 1946, to 

January 31, Canada sent to 
Britain 16,410,000 dozen fresh 
eggs. 

The first of three 1000-ton 
generators has been installed in 
the Dnieper dam, which is pro¬ 
ducing electric power for the 
first time since the Red Army 
dynamited it in 1941. 

The French liner Liberte, 
formerly the German Europa, 
which ran aground in Le Havre, is 
to be refloated and repaired with 
the aid of British salvage experts. 


As a standard cavalry mount 
for the Red Army, the Russians 
are breeding a new sort of 
horse—a cross betioeen the Don 
horse and the English thorough¬ 
bred Arab. 

UNSETTLED. As an experi¬ 
ment, rain has been produced in 
Australia by dropping ice into 
cloud. 

• An order for £400,000 has been 
placed with British firms for plant 
for the construction of the Castelo 
do Bode dam on the Zezere river 
in Portugal. 

The England to Ne id Zealand 
record, previously ~ held by the 
Aries, was recently broken' by a 
York aircraft which did the 
journey in 59 hours. 

The largest international con¬ 
ference ever held in Australia was 
the meeting of the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation 
Organisation to formulate stan¬ 
dards of safety of civil aviation in 
the South Pacific. 

Recent passengers in a trans- 
Atlantic plane were two 
opossums, on their way to 
Market Harborough. 

South African authorities in 
London receive more than a 
thousand inquiries a', week about 
immigration. 


Home News Reel 


REAL MEAL. An egg measur¬ 
ing bi inches by 8£ has been laid 
by a Rhode Island Red hen at 
Harpenden, Herts. 

Nearly 10,000 former members 
of the Royal Observer Corps have 
rejoined. 

The National Insurance Act 
has been issued in Braille by the 
'National Institute for the Blind, 
complete in tivo volumes. 

HOT MUSIC. One hundred 
pianos which were not worth re¬ 
conditioning were given away as 
firewood at Bristol recently. 

Mrs Francis Knight, of Bourne¬ 
mouth, who is 82, has just com¬ 
pleted 12,000 miles flying in a 
month. She flew to Los Angeles 
to visit her two sons. 

Beethoven and Goethe docu¬ 
ments in the Wisbech Museum, 
Cambridgeshire, are being trans¬ 
lated by Horst Tornow, a 
German prisoner. 

FLYING SHOWROOM. A 

Bristol Freighter aircraft will 
shortly set out on a tour of 
Northern Europe carrying a 
number of stands displaying light 
engineering and electrical ap¬ 
paratus. 


Mr George Tomlinson has been 
appointed Minister of Education 
in succession to Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson. 

"Bill,’’ a duck of Coggeshall, in 
Essex, who used to escort child- 
dren across the road to school, has 
died at the age of 24. He would 
never cross the road when he Saw 
traffic approaching. 

Cricket gear and hockey balls 
can now be bought ivitliout 
certificates. 

HARRISON SHELTERS. The 
first prize in the London Trans¬ 
port’s Kerbside Shelter Competi¬ 
tion was won by Mr Harrison, a 
London architect. 

To demonstrate Britain’s claim 
to lead the world in jet engines, ■ 
foreign technicians were recently 
invited to attend a two-week 
course of instruction at the 
National Gas Turbine Establish¬ 
ment at Lutterworth. 

Forty South Wales miners 
suffering from silicosis are to be¬ 
come farm workers in Cornwall. 

As a reward for his bravery in 
rescuing a child from a canal, 
Bruno Knudson, a German 
prisoner, has been presented with 
a certificate, and- is to he repatri¬ 
ated at an early date. 


Youth News Reel 


WORLD JAMBOREE. At the 

Sixth World Jamboree to be held 
by the Scouts in France this 
year, there will be five, cinemas, 
each to hold 500 people. There 
will also be a circus for 5000 
spectators. 

On St George's Day (April 23) 
there is to be a big Rally of 
European and _ non-European 
Guides in Cape Town at which 
Princess Elizabeth will he present. 

Boys and girls of the Odeon 
National Cinema Club at High 
Wycombe have started a 
courtesy service of their oum. 
Parties have been clearing snow 
from pavements, and other 
activities include carrying shop¬ 
ping and running errands for 
housewives, helping old people 
across roads, and so on. 


SOUTH AFRICAN HEROES. 
While a violent wind-and-sand 
storm was raging at Randfontein 
two coloured members of the 
Boys Brigade dashed into a blaz¬ 
ing house and rescued a little 
girl. The boys, Sergeant Stanley 
Radeby and Corporal Wilfrid 
Fritz, have been awarded the B B 
Cross for Heroism. 

Rover Scout Leader Frank 
Seymour Tully, of the 29th Mar¬ 
gate Scout Group, rescued two 
boys who had drifted out to sea 
on a raft. For his gallantry he 
has been awarded the Scout Silver 
Cross. 

The Cormoell Scout Badge 
has been awarded to Scout 
Wallace Asbey of the 1st Chapel- 
en-le-Frith Scout Group, Derby¬ 
shire, in recognition of his 
courage in bearing a painful 
handicap since he was born. 
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Fishing For Trees 


<The world famine in timber 
has turned the thoughts of 
'America’s lumber men to the 
bottoms of the rivers down which 
for many years great timber 
rafts have been floated. Prom 
each raft some trees — water¬ 
logged and unmanageable—have 
sunk to the bottom. Farmers 
and lumber men are now actively 
fishing for them. 

America calls this tree fishing 
“Deadhead fishing.” All the 
fishing tackle needed is a flat 
boat, a couple of pike poles, and 
“dog” hooks; but it usually 
needs at least three men to 
handle a “deadhead ” tree. Some 
of the salvaged logs have been 
hibernating in the river bottom 
from 30 to 80 years. They are in 


good condition, however, for the 
underwater-stay prevents decay, 
dry rot, and worm damage. 
Cross-piled to dry for a month 
or so, the lumber from these 
deadheads is in ready demand 
for all types of farm buildings. 
And some of. it also goes into 
housing in . the cities. 

On one Michigan river each 
deadhead log fished up from the 
river bottom is claimed by an 
old lumber man whose father 
registered his logging marks 
years ago. More than 3500 marks 
were in use during the great 
lumber period, and any log 
found with, a' particular mark on 
it is still legally the property 
of the owner of' the registered 
mark. 


YOUNGEST “HEAD”? 

AI r. Duncan Macrae, of Rossi- 
^ X nish, Benbecula Is probably 
the youngest headmaster in 
Scotland, if not in Britain. 

Although only 18 years old, 
Duncan has been appointed to the 
new school at Nunton Hill, Benbe¬ 
cula, by the Inverness-shire Educa¬ 
tion Authority. 

At a very early age he displayed 
signs of his brilliance When 
11 years old he won his first 
scholarship, and since that time 
he has been dux of every school 
he attended and has won many 
first prizes. 

Rewarding the 
Inventors 

Mine men, consisting of the 
President, Lord Justice 
Cohen, two K Cs, four Army 
officers, a doctor, and a scientist, 
recently embarked on an investi¬ 
gation which it is estimated will 
occupy them for more than three 
years. 

They are members of the 
Royal Commission set up to con¬ 
sider over 2000 claims, varying 
from small amounts to half-a- 
million pounds, that have been 
made by wartime inventors. 
Some of the war inventions that 
immediately come to mind are 
the Bailey bridge, the Mulberry 
• harbour, Fido, Pluto, the amphi¬ 
bious tank, and jet-propulsion 
engines. No awards will be made 
unless a claim has been made. 

After the First World War a 
Royal Commission sat for 17 
years before a similar immense 
'task was completed, and it 
awarded claims to the extent of 
£1,500,000. It is expected that 
this sum will be greatly exceeded. 

MOVING DAY 

A special train, consisting of 
thirty wagons, left Miln- 
thorpe, Cumberland, one day re¬ 
cently at 8.55 am. Five hours 
later it reached its destination— 
Audlem, Cheshire. And a whole 
farm had been transported over 
100 miles! 

Eighty head of Frisian cattle, 
poultry, haystacks, tractors, 
ploughs, and other farm imple¬ 
ments, together with the farm¬ 
house furniture, made up the 
contents of the thirty wagons. 

Farmer Stephen Wood and his 
family, who have moved from 
Kaker Mill Farm, Milnthorpe, to 
Hankelow Manor Farm, Audlem, 
carried out his usual early morn, 
ing duties. After helping in the 
loading of the train, he left by 
car for his new home, where, 
with his family, he slept the 
night. The following morning he 
began work again. 


The Useful Plane 

Touring the Duke of Gloucester’s 
two-year term of office as 
Governor-General of Australia, 
which has just ended, he flew 
more than 100,000 miles without 
accident or incident, and invari¬ 
ably his plane kept to scheduled 
time. Often the Duchess flew 
with him; and occasionally young 
Prince William accompanied his 
parents on their flights. 

By this means of rapid travel 
over a continent of nearly 
three million square miles, the 
Governor-General was able to 
keep in personal touch with all 
parts of the Australian Common¬ 
wealth. 

The Governor-General’s flight 
consisted of three British planes, 
an Avro York, an Avro Anson, 
and a Percival Proctor. The 
flight- is to remain as a per¬ 
manent unit. 

UNCLE’S FISHPOT 

rnHE Sunshine Homes for Blind 
Babies recently received £251 
contributed in a novel way. 

Each Christmas season Mr H. J. 
Uncle, a Bermondsey pawnbroker, 
places a collecting bowl on his 
counter into which the hard-up 
but kind-hearted callers are in¬ 
vited to place their gifts. In 
thirteen Christmases a total of 
£1703 has been sent to the blind 
babies. 

The collection is called a 
“ catch ” and marked up in terms 
of fish. Coppers are “ sprats,” 
silver coins are “ herrings,” and 
larger amounts “ cod.” The bowl 
is well-known locally as Uncle’s 
Fishpot. 

The Friendly Engine 

tTHE Great Western Railway 
J have issued a new edition 
of their book about engines, and 
it is proving as popular as those 
published just before the war. 

It is a strange fact that the 
interest in motor-cars and aero¬ 
planes, for all their wonderful 
development, has never sup¬ 
planted the interest in loco¬ 
motives. Perhaps it is because 
locomotives seem to be living 
things and have a warm friendli¬ 
ness about them, giants though 
they often are; or perhaps it is 
merely because they are closely 
associated with holidays. 

Whatever the reason, their 
glamour is undeniable, and many 
are the enthusiasts—“coppists ” 
they are called—who frequent 
stations to record the names and 
numbers of engines. 

For all enthusiasts, for all who 
have ever dreamed of driving a 
train, G W R Engines, with its 
wealth of pictures and informa¬ 
tion, is fine value for 2s 6d. 


3 



Making Ready For the Biggest Plane 

Preparations are now being 
made at Filton, near Bristol, for 
launching the world's largest 
aircraft, Brabazon, the 130-ton 
transatlantic plane now being 
built. Designed to carry a 
hundred passengers, it will 
have eight 2500-hp engines. 

In the picture on the right the 
girders of a hangar are rising; 
and, below, surveyors are work¬ 
ing on the two-mile runway 
which is being laid. About 
800 workers are engaged on the 
construction of the aircraft, 
which will be the forerunner of 
a fleet of similar planes. 


GOOD WORK 

A Glasgow dance liall has been 
taken over by a church and 
refitted for purposes of v/orship. 

The story began some twenty 
years ago when a body of men 
who had -formed themselves into 
Hermon Baptist Church felt that 
their premises were unsuitable, 
and so started a building fund. 
Through the years this fund has 
been gradually built up, and now 
a dance hall close by their old 
church has been bought, and has 
been dedicated and opened as 
their new place of worship. 

Two Appointments 

A householder and his wife 
returned, to their home in 
the suburbs of Glasgow after an 
evening at the pictures recently, 
to discover that the house had 
been burgled during their 
absence. 

The police were at once called, 
and the sergeant asked: “Where 
actually were you when the 
burglary took place?” 

To this the householder replied 
in tones of disgust: “At the 
pictures—seeing a film called 
Appointment With Crime.” 


Road Safety in 
America 

T'he United States, like Britain, 
is faced with the' tragic pro¬ 
blem of death on the roads. A 
well-known American author, 
Bergen Evans, writing in an 
American magazine recently, 
pointed out that in the last 25 
years more than 700,000 people 
have been killed by cars in the 
United States. “This,” he writes, 
“is almost twice as many as have 
been killed in all the wars in 
which this country has ever been 
engaged. As a Cause of death 
the automobile ranks just behind 
diabetes and tuberculosis.” 

The situation, he says, is get¬ 
ting worse and his remedy is 
interesting. Not only should car 
drivers have to demonstrate their 
ability to drive, but also their 
“emotional stability ” as well. 

This, he goes on, might 
eliminate half of those now driv¬ 
ing ... In so doing it might also 
give us back some peace and 
leisure, permit us to ■ plan cities 
for living . . . divert wealth into 
houses and books so that people 
will be content to stay home. 


AN ARTIST’S WAY 

J^uring the three and a half 
years he was a prisoner-of-war 
of the Japanese, Charlie Thrale, 
an artist aged 29, turned out 100 
paintings, using a brush he had 
"made from his own hair and 
paints he had manufactured from 
clay and jungle roots. His first 
peacetime portrait was on view 
at the British Legion Exhibition 
in London not long ago. 

Essex 250 Years Ago 

Jn- the Essex, County Council’s 
Record Office is a hand- 
coloured map of the county 
which came to light last year. It 
was drawn in 1696 by a map- 
maker named John Oliver, and is 
so complete that it shows every 
mansion and windmill—and even 
the beacons which were such a 
feature of the countryside in 
those days. 

Reproductions of the map are 
being printed for Essex County 
schools, and, when compared with 
modern ordnance maps, will add 
new interest to the study not only 
of the geography of the district, 
but also of the social history of 
the county. 
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SHROVETfDE FUN Games & Their Beginnings 


© 


© 


4 F'rce-For-All Game 
of Football 

J^very year on Shrove Tuesday, 

J at 2 pm people gather at 
Ashbourne, Derbyshire, to play 
the ancient game of Shrovetide 
Football. 

The 'teams are known as 
Upwards and Downwards, the 
dividing line being the stream 
which flows through the centre 
of the town. Anyone born north 
of the' stream plays towards 
Sturston Mill, while those born 
south of It play towards Clifton 
Mill. 

The ball is of stout leather, 
gaily painted and closely packed 
with cork shavings, and weighing 
about three pounds. It is thrown 
up in a field in the centre of the 
town, and after that it is go-as- 
you-please. Kicking, carrying, 
holding, and throwing the ball 
are all permissible. Hundreds of a 
people usually join in the scrim¬ 
mage—in the fields, streets, 
gardens, backyards, and even in 
the stream! 

Milling Round a Mill 

A goal is claimed when a 
player touches' one of the mill 
wheels three times with the ball, 
which he then claims as his 
own. The game does not end 
until a goal has been scored, and 
this may not be until midnight. 

From the 15tli century ‘until 
comparatively recent times 
Shrovetide Football was played 
at Dorking, Surrey. It lasted for 
four hours, and was particularly 
rough. . . 

The historic parish of Scone, 
in Scotland, too, used to have 
a Shrovetide Football match 
between married men and 
bachelors. There was a local 
proverb that “all is fair at the 
ball of Scone.” 

But one of the strangest of all 
Shrove Tuesday customs used to 
take place at the Bromfield 
School, Cumberland. On that 
day the scholars were allowed to 
lock out their master ! 

The boys barricaded them¬ 
selves inside the school and 
prepared to withstand a siege 
while the master made every 
effort to force an entry. If the 
master was unable to break into 
the school before the end of the 
third day, the victorious boys 
were allowed to demand a 
number of privileges. On the 
other hand, if the boys failed, 
then they not only lost their 
usual privileges, but were given 
heavy impositions. 

Shoes From Summit 

Gtreams of cars packed with 
k shoes, seeds, and boys and 
girls arrived one day at a Boy 
Scout camp in the Watchung 
Mountains in New Jersey. 

The boys and girls came from 
the Quaker Sunday School at 
Summit; the shoes and seeds 
had been collected for European 
relief, but the shoes needed 
sorting, and many of them 
needed new laces; and the seed? 
had to be done up in packets 
and labelled. 

By the end of the day, which 
included a ramble, 90 pairs of 
shoes had been made fit to wear, 
and polished up; and half a 
bushel of seeds were all ready for 
despatch (;o New York on the 
way to Europe. The girls had 
v.lso found time to finish off a 
Olanket of knitted squares. 
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MINUTE ROOKS OP 
THE EDINBURGH 

Skating ■ club dated 

1784 RECORD THAT 

=7 applicant? for Member- 
--=• SMIP had to pass tests 

V/HtCrt INCLUDED JUMPING OVER 3 HATS. 


recognised (Same? like cricket, 
football, Golf. and hockey were 
all tried on ice . and in 
CANADA, WHERE FROZEN LAKES 
PROVIDED IDEAL CONDITIONS , 

Hockey won so much popular¬ 
ity in The Nineteenth century 
That rr quickly became the 
Dominion’s national Winter sport. 
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IN THE PAST YEARS THE 
. PROVISION OP A, NUMBER CP 

Artificially-prepared 

RINKS HAS SlVEN BRITAIN 
A CHANCE TO RAY ORGAN¬ 
ISED ICE HOCKEV, AND 
Tot>AV THE WORLD'S FASTEST . 
Sport has a wide 
international following. 


Winged Gate-Crashers at the Zoo <■; 


By Our Own Correspondent 


Qne of the strangest sights in 
the Zoo Gardens during 
the recent bitter spell was the 
host of wild birds. There were 
gulls by the hundred; starlings, 
pigeons, and wild duck. Of 
course, they did not come there 
“by accident.” Far from it. 
They came because they knew 
that in the Zoo there is always 
food about, even in the bleakest 
weather; and the cold had made 
them hungry. Many, indeed, 
were near starvation. 

Most of these “gate-crashers” 
have since taken their departure, 
but a few remain, among them 
several mallard, which seem to 
have settled down among the 
Zoo’s waterfowl on the Three- 
Island Pond. 

The mallard probably came in 
from the lake in Regent’s Park, 
and at first the Zoo keepers 
turned a blind eye on the 
intruders. Soon, however, the 
men will have to take notice of 
these birds, for mallard have 
large' appetites and take quite 
a lot of the food put down 
daily for the other waterfowl. 

“ We shall have to get them to 


move on for another reason,” a 
keeper told me. “We keep 
about 100 waterfowl on this 
stretch of water, many of them 
much more valuable than the 
mallard. They include Carolina 
ducks from North America, 
yellowbills from South Africa, 
mandarins from China, Aus¬ 
tralian wild duck; and teal, 
pochard, and widgeon from this 
country. 

“Some of these will be think¬ 
ing of nesting before very long. 
Unfortunately, the mallard will 
want to set up home, too, and 
.the trouble is that the mallard 
nest very early in the season- 
some before March is out—and 
if we let these birds stay they 
would, choose all the best sites. 
We cannot have them taking 
over the nesting ‘ barrels ’ which 
we keep ready for some of the 
other birds.” 

The keepers.have had troubles 
of this kind before. A few 
years ago, when several mallard 
came in and stayed, they got 
them out of the enclosure before 
nesting began. Most went back 
into Regent’s Park, but there 


All Pupils Absent on Breaking-Up Day! 


^Y I,EN the end of last term 
came, the 4800 pupils of New 
Zealand’s largest school were all 
absent from the annual break- 
ing-up ceremony, writes a C N 
correspondent in the Dominion. 

This seems strange, especially 
when it is added that the cere¬ 
mony, presided over by Dr 
Butchers, the headmaster, was 
attended by New Zealand’s Prime 
Minister, Mr Peter Fraser, and 
Britain’s High Commissioner. 

The explanation is simple, 
however, for New Zealand’s 
largest school is the Correspond¬ 
ence School, which has on its roll 
all the young people of the 
Dominion who live in isolated 
places or who cannot go to school 


because of illness. So the post¬ 
men bring them envelopes con¬ 
taining lessons, and the pupils 
return their written work to 
their teachers in Wellington. 

In the past year 413 pupils of 
the New Zealand Correspondence 
School gained examination passes 
or certificates, including teachers’ 
certificates, secondary - school 
leaving certificates. Public Ser¬ 
vice entrance certificates, and 
primary-school leaving certifi¬ 
cates. 

Although the 4800 pupils of the 
school could not attend the 
breaking-up ceremony, no doubt 
they were all listening to the 
wireless in their homes, for the 
ceremony was broadcast from 
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Ice-Hockey THE BOY KING 

Third Tudor and 
Sixth Edward 

Qn February 19, 400 years ago, 
a nine-year-old boy gazed 
shyly through the battlements 
of the Tower of London at the 
cheering crowd that awaited the 
royal procession to Whitehall 
Palace, whence on the next day 
he was to proceed to West¬ 
minster Abbey, there' to be 
crowned king. That boy was 
Edward Tudor, son of Henry VIII. 
arid his short - reign was to 
witness one ‘ of the most 
important events in our history— 
the ' definite ranging of this 
country on the side of 
Protestantism. 

On Sunday, February 6, 
Edward had been knighted by 
his uncle, the .Protector Somer¬ 
set, and now, resplendent in his 
coronation robes, he drove from 
his royal apartments in White¬ 
hall to the Abbey that had been 
largely built by an earlier King 
Edward, and enriched by his 
own grandfather, Henry VII. 
Here the Archbishop, of Canter¬ 
bury, Thomas Cranmer, awaited 
the boy king, and soon the age- 
old ceremony of the coronation 
was being performed—but with 
one addition, the first acknow¬ 
ledgement in this ceremony that 
the King of England was the 
supreme head of the Church. 

The Fourth Sword 

When the three swords of 
state (symbolising the three 
kingdoms of England, Ireland, 
and France which the English 
monarchs claimed in those days! 
were placed before him, Edward 
asked for the fourth sword to 
be brought him, the sword of 
the spirit, the Bible. Many who 
“ were present at the coronation 
were amazed that one so young 
should be so religiously inclined, 
but none who knew him well 
were surprised, and before long 
many leading churchmen were 
paying tribute to the young 
King’s devoutness. “A more holy 
disposition has nowhere existed 
in our time,” wrote one of them. 

Never very robust, Edward's 
constitution could not stand the 
strain of kingship, and in 1553, 
only six years after his corona¬ 
tion, he died peacefully after 
repeating a prayer which he had 
himself written. Had Edward VI 
lived to manhood there is little 
doubt that his piety and virtuous 
nature would have made him one 
of the greatest Kings who have 
sat on the throne of England, 
and the unhappy scenes that 
marred the next reign would 
never have taken place. 


was one pair they just could not 
get rid of. 

You could not help admiring 
those birds. They had tenacity, 
if you like! The female, on 
finding she could not nest inside 
the Three-Island Pond en¬ 
closure, made her home just 
outside it. She sat in one of the 
flower-beds opposite the eagles’ 
aviary. 

As it turned out, it was not 
a bad place, for though hun¬ 
dreds of visitors passed close by 
the sitting mallard, few noticed 
her, so still did she keep, and so 
well did she tone with her sur¬ 
roundings. For a long time the 
only folk who knew she had a 
nest there were the gardeners 
and other members of the staff. 
And they were “not telling.” 
No, indeed! What is more, they 
saw that the plucky bird, had 
plenty of food, and when, later, 
she hatched off her brood of 
chicks, they helped the whole 
lot over the fence and back on 
to the water again. It was 
really one of the nicest gestures 
I ever saw performed in the Zoo. 

C. H. 


every wireless station in New 
Zealand. It was held in one of 
Wellington’s fine colleges, and 
there was singing by the college 
choir, which 'must have delighted 
those listening to it from lonely 
farms, lighthouses, and hospitals. 

Some of the pupils do actually 
meet their teachers. Two “ vaca¬ 
tion schools” were held during 
the year, one in each island of 
New Zealand, and they were 
attended by 800 pupils. There 
were also visits to Wellington by 
selected groups of senior pupils. 
To see how people live and work 
in a city must have been a revela¬ 
tion to these children from what 
New Zealanders call the “ back- 
blocks.” 



©. 


Picture-Story of a Great Composer 


© 


E WAS BORN AT 

Halle, Lower- Saxony, on 
February 23 , 1685 . As a 
BOY, HE PRACTISED ON A 
CLAVICHORD SECRETLY 




® HIS GREAT 

ORATORIO WAS PERFORMED 
before George II, the 
KING LEAPT TO HIS FEET 
AND STOOD WHILE THE 

Hallelujah Chorus was 


© From 1718 to 1720 

HE WAS IN THE SERVICE 

of the Duke of Chanoos 
at Canons, near Eodware, 
AND IN THE NEIGHBOURING 
church at Whitchurch 
he spent hours 

PLANING t"HE ORGAN. 




© KSe lost his eyesight 
in old age. On April u, 
1759, he died He was 
buried in Westminster 
Abbey. This is his monument 

THERE. 

WHO WAS HE ? 




Safety First For Dogs 

J)ogs all over England are to 
be taught road sense—by 
four other dogs. At their estab¬ 
lishment at Hampton, Middlesex, 
the National Canine Defence 
League have four dogs—Big 
Nigger, a labrador; Nigger, a 
cross-bred labrador; Tiny, a 
mongrel; and Sally, a spaniel— 
who are undergoing special 
Safety-First training. 

When the dogs have finished 
their training the scheme will 
be started in the London area. 
By simple lessons they will 
demonstrate to owners how to 
teach. their dogs road sense by 
devoting a quarter of an hour a 
day to their training. 
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ROYAL TOUR IN. AN AFRICAN WONDERLAND . 


:king the fruit in a peach orchard 


The Sunday necklace 


An ostrich farm near Oudtshoorn 


Next Friday the King will make history by 
opening South Africa’s Parliament at Cape 
Town. It will be the first time that the 
Dominion’s reigning monarch has made the speech 
from the throne in Cape Town’s granite and 
red-brick Houses of Parliament over which broods 
eternally the dark mass of Table Mountain. 


South Africa’s Houses of Parliament at Cape Town 


T HE historic ceremony in 
South Africa’s Parliament 
takes place at the outset 
of oUr Royal Family’s 
tour of this vast land of start¬ 
ling contrasts—a land where 
skyscrapers stare out over terri¬ 
tory that knows the lowly huts 
of Stone Age men, where the 
lion’s roar echoes over the 
wilderness not far from where 
the din of traffic re-echoes down 
the busy boulevards of great 
cities. 

Their Majesties and the Prin¬ 
cesses will see one of these 
contrasts when, after leaving 
Cape Town, they reach Oudt¬ 
shoorn, near which are the 
famous Cango Caves, whose 
end has never been discovered. 
On their walls, revealed by 
electric light, are primitive paint¬ 
ings by bushmen. 

' Four days later the Royal 
party will be at Grahamstovvn, 
which has been described as the 
most English town in the Cape 
Province. Yet here the King 
will be greeted by, among others, 
a party of Native chiefs. 


After leaving Grahamstown 
the Royal Family will see some¬ 
thing of South Africa’s engineer¬ 
ing achievement at the port of 
East London, where Princess 
Elizabeth will open the new. 
graving dock which is to bear 
her name and which was con¬ 
structed at a cost of £1,693,000. 

As a contrast to this pros¬ 
perous, modern seaport, the 
Royal Family will be greeted, 
two days later, by thousands of 
dusky folk of the Transkei 
Native Territory who, at their 
capital of Umtata, with arms 
upraised will shout “Inkoos!” 
(Chief). This territory, roughly 
the size of Switzerland, has a 
population of 1,300,000 natives, 
who have their own Parliament 
which they call Bunga. Umtata 
has shops and cinemas, but its 
streets are always thronged with 
tribesfolk wearing blankets and 
smoking their long-stemmed 
wild ollvewood pipes. 

Travelling north by train from 
this scene of native life, Their 
Majesties will arrive, two weeks 
after leaving Cape Town, at 


Bloemfontein (which means 
Fountain of Flowers), the capital 
of the Orange Free State. It 
still lives up to its name, for it 
is a delightful little city of parks 
and spacious houses surrounded 
by lawns and rose gardens. Most 
of its citizens speak Afrikaans. 

At Ladysmith, in Natal, the 
Royal party will see another of 
South Africa’s human contrasts, 
a gathering of Indian children 
and grown-ups; people who 
came, or whose ancestors came, 
from across the Indian Ocean to 
live in the Union. 

Then the travellers will rest 
awhile from their strenuous 
duties in the Natal National 
Park; they will spend a week¬ 
end in a chalet amid the glorious 
scenery of the Drakensburg 
Mountains. 

On March 18 they are due 
to arrive at Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal’s capital, founded by Boers . 
more than 100 years ago, and 
here a massed gathering . of 
children will greet them. 

In Natal is Zululand, home of 
a warrior race, once the scourge 
of this part of the country but 
now peaceful and loyal citizens 
of the Union. At their beflowered 
capital of Eshowe the Zulus will 
don their traditional warlike 
garb and give their famous war 
dance. 

With this impressive spectacle 
in their minds the Royal Family 
will travel to Durban, Natal’s 
great seaport, where some of the 
once ferocious Zulus are now 
picturesque rickshaw - pullers. 
There are about 500 or 600 of 
' them so employed in the city—a 
few of them, it is said, seldom 
taking a passenger but merely 
posing for tourists’ cameras! At 
Durban the visitors will stay at 
Government House overlooking 
the sparkling circular bay with 
its long curve of yellow beach, 
the line of rustling palms, and 
the green hump of the Bluff at 
the entrance to the bay. 

The Best-Loved Home of 
General Smuts 

The Royal party will spend 
the last day of March in 
Pretoria, in the Transvaal, the 
Union’s administrative capital. 
It is a city of noble streets, some 
lined with willows, delightful 
houses, great offices. It spreads 
across a valley through which 
the River Limpopo flows. Here 
the travellers will probably visit 
General Smuts’ blikhuis (tin- 
house) at his farmstead nine 
miles south of the city. The 
original blikhuis was a British 


Army hut which he bought after 
the South African war. It has 
had many ■ additions. since then 
but is still surrounded by the 
open veld, across which General 
Smuts loves to search for rare 
plants. When they see General 
Smuts in this his best-loved 
home, the Royal Family will 
come close indeed to the soul of 
the older South Africa. 

The Royal Family will leave 
these peaceful surroundings for 
the busy city of Johannesburg, 
36 miles to the south. Johan¬ 
nesburg is a city of gold .and 
skyscrapers. It is the biggest 
city of the Union, with a popu¬ 
lation of 750,000, and it grew 
out of the rich goldfields of the 
Rand. There is gold beneath 
its streets and one skyscraper 
building has in the wall beside 
its entrance a block of quartz 
clearly veined with gold. It is 
the richest city in the Southern 


Hemisphere and its people are 
famous for their generosity. 
They like to do things in a grand 
style and hundreds of pounds 
have been spent on bunting. 

The Royal Family will 
certainly visit a gold mine and 
may wear bakelite helmets like 
those worn underground by 
350,000- goldminers to protect 
their heads in the narrow rock 
passages. 

The Royal party will next 
enter their aeroplane and fly to 
Southern Rhodesia, where they 
will see the wonders of the 
Victoria Falls. 

About the middle of April they 
will begin the long train journey 
back to Cape Town—and home— 
completing a tour that cannot 
fail to show the world the 
strength of the spiritual force 
that holds together the many 
free ■ peoples of the British 
Commonwealth. 


This picture and that of a Rand mine [above] 
ate reproduced by courtesy of-South African 
Raila-ays 
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Light Blues on the Cam 

Another five weeks before the Boat Race, and the two crews are entering the most intensive 
stage of their training. This close-up picture shows the Cambridge crew well together in a 

practice spin on their home river. 


Nations at Play a steelworks 

By The C N Sportsman in Rhodesia 


J^ngland and France meet at 
Twickenham on February 22 
in the first full Rugby Inter¬ 
national match between the two 
countries since 1931. France has 
a great side, and has already 
beaten Scotland, in Paris, and 
Wales, at Cardiff. By winning 
the match on Saturday France 
will have an excellent chance of 
being champions of the Inter¬ 
national Tournament for the 
first time. France entered the 
Tournament in 1910. 

r J'iiE World Ice-hockey Cham¬ 
pionships are now being 
played in . Prague. Unfor¬ 
tunately, Great Britain is not 
being represented, because most 
of the players ■ in our National 
League teams are not eligible, 
being Canadians, who act also 
as paid coaches and are there¬ 
fore professionals. But it is 
hoped that the coaching of 
young British players by the 


. Jn the February number of The 
World's Children there is an 
interesting article by Miss Attlee, 
sister of the Prime Minister, on 
her work for coloured children in 
Cape Town. 

In South Africa the term 
“coloured ” is applied to people 


A Dome in Mid-Air 

Visitors to the London Zoo 
have seen a strange' sight 
lately—the dome of the famous 
Camel House apparently sus¬ 
pended in mid-air. 

It was not without visible 
means of support, for it rested on 
scaffolding, but the tower which 
it formerly surmounted had gone. 
One of the eldest of the Zoo's 
buildings, erected in 1829, the 
Camel House was rendered un¬ 
safe by bombs, and in order to 
demolish the tower the dome was 
underpinned and held in position 
by steei scaffolding. Now the 
bricklayers are working their way 
up to it again. 


Canadians will mean that-Great 
Britain will be able to play a 
good side in the Olympic Games 
next year. How Ice-hockey 
began is described on page 4. 

T»e draw for the Davis Cup 
t was made in Washington 
by President Truman recently. 
Twenty-two teams are playing 
in the competition, and drawing 
a bye in the first round of the 
European Zone, Great Britain 
will meet Poland in this country 
in the second round. The winner 
of the European Inter-Zone final 
will meet the winner of the 
American Inter-Zone final, and 
the winner of this game will 
challenge the U S, which won 
the Davis Cup from Australia 
last year. When making the 
draw, President Truman said : “I 
hope eventually we can settle 
our international difficulties in 
courts as well as we can settle 
cur differences on the tennis 
courts.” 


of mixed European and African, 
or African and Asiatic descent. 
There are about 500,000 of these 
people in the Union. They are 
in an unhappy position, for they 
are looked down on. by native 
Africans and the European 
South Africans alike. 

Miss Attlee founded and was 
the first warden of the Janet 
Bourhill Institute at Claremont 
in Cape Province, in which there 
are clubs for coloured boys and 
girls, a prayer room, and a day 
nursery where coloured women 
can leave their small children in 
good care while they go to work. 
Janet Bourhill was one of Miss 
Attlee’s early colleagues. 

The coloured people were 
grateful to Miss Attlee for her 
Christian work; and at a dinner 
party given to her in Cape Town 
before she left, one of her 
coloured friends said: "She is 
going' back to England and her 
body will be buried there—but 
she whom the children call 
‘ Attie ’ will always live in our 
hearts.” 


~|~ j ess than 100 years after David 
Livingstone became the first 
white man to set eyes on the 
Victoria Falls on the border of 
Southern Rhodesia, that country 
is to have its second steelworks. 

The first is at Bulawayo, but 
it only uses scrap iron, and the 
new steel centre is being built 
at Que' Que, where there ' is 
water, plenty, of iron ore of good 
quality, and more than enough 
flux limestone. It is estimated 
that the new steelworks will 
turn out about 22,500 tons of 
saleable products a year. It 
will create entirely new employ¬ 
ment to support at least 100 
European families, recently said 
Mr Musgrave, Chairman of the 
Southern Rhodesian Iron and 
Steel Commission. “But,” he 
added, “we believe we can only 
do it successfully if the African 
is allowed to improve himself. 
We contemplate setting up a 
trade school for teaching semi¬ 
skilled trades.” 


Squatters 




Theie two early lambs on a West- 
Country farm found shelter from the 
wintry weather by requisitioning the 
dog’s kennel. What the sheepdog 
thought about it when he returned 
from work must be left to the 
imagination. 


GcUtarsTaM 


All Together! 

O ur country is in the throes 
of one of its bitterest peace¬ 
time troubles, and all the world 
is watching our struggle to 
surmount the great crisis which 
has arisen in our national life. 

£an Britain remain a strong 
nation ? That is a question 
being asked not only in this 
country but all round the world. 
Some people watching the strug¬ 
gle to rebuild our life think that 
Britain’s greatness has vanished 
for all time, and that she will 
survive only as . a leader of the 
smaller nations. 

But no one in our land worth 
his salt believes this, for we have 
faced worse times together and 
through " the battle and the 
breeze ” have come into safe 
harbours. 

Our problems, as we know, are 
very real ones. Food rationing 
is a daily reminder to us that our 
island is largely dependent on 
outside supplies which can only 
be paid for by the goods we 
produce and sell abroad. 

All this means that we must 
work as wc have never 
worked before. Our workshops, 
factories, and mines are now in 
the front line of battle as much 
as the tanks and the aeroplanes 
were during the war ; and the 
instant the present emergency is 
over a crusade of work to produce 
more must be preached with 
a touch of revival fervour. 

The C N believes this is not a 
policy which will serve merely 
our own interests. Much depends 
on Britain’s survival as a great 
nation. Should she decline in 
strength and influence she would 
drag down many other peoples 
with her. If Europe is to rise 
out of her miseries it will largely 
have to be through the leader¬ 
ship of Britain. Our country’s 
prestige is high in all European 
lands, for when evil seemed 
triumphant in Europe men 
turned to this country for guid¬ 
ance and fresh draughts of 
courage, and they did not turn 
in vain. These same men turn 
now to Britain for her leadership 
in the complete restoration of 
their life. 

So we must be strong in Brit¬ 
ain not only for ourselves but 
for the sake of . others who 
depend on us. 

But Britain can only be strong 
through more work; more 
goods ; .more sales. It sounds a 
prosaic programme for a nation’s 
future, but the hard facts of this 
world demand that we tackle it 
with vigour and enthusiasm. It 
can be fulfilled only if we all pull 
together. 

J j'.t us today, then, all together, 
resolve to be a nation of 
toilers—-working hard, playing 
hard, building life anew, taking 
our full part in the world’s 
affairs, and transferring a war- 
weary land into a land happy as 
only a busy land can lie. 


Helping Coloured Children 


TheChildr 


Thank You, Mr Lamont 

A New York banker, . Mr 
Thomas Lamont, -lias 
given £125,000 to the fund, for 
restoring Canterbury Cathedral, 
as token of the " good will that 
countless Americans bear to¬ 
wards the British people,” and 
of remembrance of British cour¬ 
age that “ saved the world from 
the evil of the Teutonic on¬ 
slaught.” 

A whole nation thanks you, 
Mr. Lamont. We thank you 
for a noble gift to a noble cause— 
preservation of the most preci¬ 
ous shrine of Christianity in 
the English-speaking world. We 
thank you for generous recogni¬ 
tion of what Britons endured 
in the darkest days of the 
struggle for freedom for all man¬ 
kind. And, not least, wc 
thank you, Mr Lamont, for a 
timely reminder of the essential 
friendship between our two 
peoples which shall endure for 
all time. 


Family Holidays 

The Family Holiday has be¬ 
come a very great problem. 
Too frequently hotels and board¬ 
ing-houses will not take children, 
and often when they are willing 
to do so costs are so high that 
for many families a real holiday 
is out of the question. 

We are glad to see, therefore, 
that the Co-operative Holiday 
Association and the Holiday 
Fellowship arc welcoming fami¬ 
lies with children of all ages to 
some of their holiday centres. 
In fact, some arc being set aside 
for family parties exclusively. 

Family Holidays Ltd is the 
name of a new organisation 
formed by the two concerns, and 
it has acquired a mansion, Park 
Lodge, at Bidston in the Wirral, 
as its headquarters and first 
family guest house. It is hoped 
soon to have another centre on 
the Cumberland coast. 

The CN wishes.success to the 
venture and Good Holidays to 
numerous happy families. 

—++■— 

JUST AX IDEA 
The Bible is a window through 
which ice look into eternity. 


Under the E< 

The head of a well-known firm 
goes to the Dominions every 
year to look for facts. Aren’t there 
any in England ? 

0 

MAX declares that an agreement 
with his landlord was a hollow 
sham. Somebody should look into it. 

0 

Television* is making no real head¬ 
way in America. People cannot 
sec eye to eye'with its producers. 

S 



Jr is practically impossible to gel 
suits for exceptionally tall boys. 
They are short. 
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en's Newspaper 


3 THINGS SAID 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 
I am always being asked to 
put my hand in your pocket. 

Hugh Dalton 

CjCHOolboys should be taught 
domestic economy. There is 
nothing unwomanly in a girl 
learning to drive a nail straight 
or replacing a tap washer. 

Dv J. M. Kershaw 

J have been iii England for 15 
years and I like it, despite 
shortages and austerities. 

Prince AH Khan 

Comf.wiiat eccentric behaviour 
of children in church does 
not merit the return of the 
beadle with his long wand to rap 
the heads of the unruly. 

Revel C. L. Graham 
of Palmers Green 

Jf . . . we want to make our 
air strength as great as 
possible, it is because we desire 
to be able to assist actively in 
maintaining peace, to support 
the United Nations if their law 
should be challenged. 

Philip Noel-Daher, 
Secretary of Stale for A ir 

Everybody’s Firm 

Answering a question in the 

House of Commons the other 
day the Assistant Postmaster- 
General said that in the last 
financial year the Post Office 
accounts showed a surplus of 
income over expenditure of more 
than £ 26 , 000 , 000 . 

Thus the Post Office, which 
serves us all and belongs to us 
all, is revealed as the greatest 
British trading concern. 

We have often been amazed at 
the many tvpes of service offered 
in a Post Office, a fact that was 
more than confirmed for us 
recently when we were browsing 
through the pages of the latest 
Post Office Guide. This shilling 
volume probably finds its way 
into very few homes, yet it is a 
useful reference book and a mine 
of information. The study of it, 
too, would certainly reduce the 
number of queries “ fired ” at 
hard-working Post Office Staffs. 


jitor's Table 

PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If cats usually feci 
up to scratch 

FIRM of motor-car manufacturers 
says that most of its projects are 
still in the air . Then it should make 
aeroplanes. 

3 

Some people always have an eye to 
business. Do they take pupils ? 

j a . •• 

JT is said that a bride iv allied to 
church on the arm of her father. 
Must have been a Iong arm. 

3 

Jn a Norfolk village people see the 
best films in the schoolroom. 
They fill many forms. 

3 

J? VERY ONE is grumbling about the 
J - electricity cuts. A current topic. 



School Savings 

jyjANY ardent young savers were 
sorry to hear that during 
the last six months of 1946 there 
was a drop of one-fifth in the 
number of savers belonging to 
school groups. This was revealed 
at a recent conference of English 
and Welsh teachers, who passed 
a resolution which urged that the 
habit of thrift among schoolboys 
and girls should continue to be 
encouraged as an integral part of 
education. 

The C N is confident that all 
young readers, who realise that 
the value of the National Sav¬ 
ings Movement is in the struggle 
to make Britain prosperous again 
will redouble their efforts among 
their friends and schoolfellows in 
this patriotic cause. 

FIVE TO TWO 

Tn a recent court case at Glasgow 
Sheriff Dobie closed his direc¬ 
tions to the jury with the words 
" If you bring in a majority 
verdict the majority must be 
one of five to two." 

More than an hour passed 
with the jury still considering 
their verdict, and the court 
gradually grew restless. Then 
the counsel for the defence 
broke the tense atmosphere 
with a playful explanation of 
the jury’s long absence. “ The 
jury has taken the sheriff’s 
direction to mean that they 
have to bring in their verdict 
at five to two." 

At exactly 1.55 pm the jury 
returned ! 

—++— 

First Enjoyments 

'The young of all animals appear 
1 to me to receive pleasure 
simply from the exercise of their 
limbs and bodily faculties, with¬ 
out' reference to any end to be 
attained, or any use to be 
answered by the exertion. A 
child, without knowing anything 
of the use of language, is, in a 
high degree, delighted with being 
able to speak. Its incessant 
repetition of the few articulate 
sounds, or, perhaps, of the single 
word, which it has learnt to pro¬ 
nounce, proves this point clearly. 
Nor is it less pleased with its 
first successful endeavours to 
walk, or rather to run (which 
precedes walking), although en¬ 
tirely ignorant of the importance 
of tiie attainment to its future 
life : and even without applying 
it to any present purpose. A 
child is delighted with speaking, 
without having anything to say ; 
and with walking, without know¬ 
ing where to go. And, prior to 
both these, I am disposed to 
believe, that the waking hours 
of infancy are agreeably taken 
up with the exercise of vision, 
nr, perhaps.more properly speak¬ 
ing, with learning to see. 

William Paley 

LIFE 

JLIe most lives 

Who thinks most—feels the 
noblest—acts the best, 

Life’s biit a means unto an end 
—that end. 

Beginning, mean, and end of all 
things—God. 

Philip J. Dailey 


Knight of the Red Rose 

'T'he first of England’s stately homes to pass into the nation’s 
1 keeping through the National Land Fund is Cotehele House, 
in Cornwall, which Lord Mount Edgecumbe has transferred to 
the Treasury in lieu.of death duties. 


February 22, 1947 


The Midshipman 



This statuette of the midshipman 
mentioned in Dombey and Son is 
among the Dickens relics which are 
again on viewat the novelist’s London 
home in Doughty Street, Bloomsbury. 

A Welsh Midget 
in Parliament 

rpriE well-being of a small wild 
apple tree was the subject 
of a question asked in the House 
of Commons ■ the other day by 
Mr Watkins, M P for the Welsh 
counties of Brecon and Radnor. 

This little tree, Pyrus minima,, 
makes its home in a restricted 
area in the mountainous regions 
of mid-Wales; it is never more 
than a few feet in height, grows 
on the rocky slopes above Llan- 
gynidr, and is found nowhere 
else in Great Britain. The leaves 
of the midget tree are covered 
with white hairs and the flowers 
are comparatively large.. These 
are followed by reddish erect 
fruits which are rather like crab- 
apples. 

The question in Parliament 
related to the danger of this 
colony of apple trees being wiped 
out owing to mortar practice, 
which is constantly being carried 
out by the military authorities. 
The War Minister finally 
promised Mr Watkins that he 
would see what could be done 
to safeguard the existence of 
these wild apple trees. 


By the River Tamar at 
Calstock stands Cotehele, a 
house with its roots in medieval 
England. It has been the home 
of the same family for six 
centuries or more; and a lovely 
home it is, with mellowed 
gables looking out serenely on a 
courtyard, rooms enriched with 
grand old furniture, . and a 
banqueting hall which is truly 
a fragment of the Tudor age. 
Time has dealt gently with Cote¬ 
hele. 

Divided Loyalties 

Many are the stories which, 
could they speak, the venerable 
walls of Cotehele House could 
tell. But in ail its long history 
the house has surely had no 
more romantic figure than the 
Sir Richard Edgecumbe who 
lived here in the 15th century, 
when the loyalties of English¬ 
men to the Throne were divided 
between the rival royal houses 
of York and Lancaster—between 
White Rose and Red Rose. 

The story goes back to 1484, 
when Richard III was on the 
throne and the Earl of Rich¬ 
mond had risen up against him. 
Sir Richard Edgecumbe cast in 
his lot with the Earl of Rich¬ 
mond and thereupon became a 
hunted man—hunted by the 
King Crouchback’s followers. 

Hot upon his heels, they 
tracked Sir Richard down to the 
thickly-wooded slopes of Cote¬ 
hele, and the fugitive was obliged 
to seek shelter among the trees. 
But he knew full well that so 
long as he stayed there, discovery 
would come sooner or later 
unless he could somehow get rid 
of his pursuers. There was no 
time to be lost. Every minute 
was precious. Scores of eyes 
were looking for him, and every 
inch of Cotehele ground was 
being searched. 

The Pursuers Foiled 

Then came inspiration. Creep¬ 
ing stealthily from his hide-out 
near a lofty river-bank. Sir 
Richard doffed his cap. wrapped 
it around a heavy stone and 
threw it into the water. Then lie 
hurried back to cover. 

Searchers by the river heard 
the splash. Then they saw the 
cap afloat and formed a hasty 
conclusion. In his desperation, 
they thought the "hunted ” man 
must have thrown himself into 
the river and been drowned. So 
the chase was called off, and 


Sir Richard was eventually able 
to escape to Brittany. 

There, too, the Earl of Rich¬ 
mond found sanctuary until he 
came back to England in 1485, 
defeated the royal army on 
Bosworth Field, and was crowned 
Henry VII. Sir Richard Edge¬ 
cumbe fought with Richmond’s 
men at Bosworth, and when 
the battle was won returned 
to Cotehele, one of his first 
deeds being to mark the victory 
by building a chapel on the 
rocky height from which he 
had thrown his cap in that 
moment when his life had been 
in dire peril. 

“For a grateful remembrance 
of his delivery, he builded, in the 
place of his lurking, a Chapell," 
runs a record of the incident on 
one of the walls within. 

Sir Richard Edgecumbe, who 
became Comptroller of the 
Household to Henry VII, died 
in 1489 while on a mission to 
France and was buried at 
Morlaix. At Cotehele, which all 
Englishmen will soon be able to 
visit, is a copy of the tomb in 
which they laid him—Sir 
Richard Edgecumbe, valiant 
Knight of the Red Rose. 

Improving Britain’s 
Livestock 

Jt has been officially announced 
that Edinburgh is to become 
Britain’s centre for a new long¬ 
term research scheme aiming at 
the improvement of the country’s 
livestock. Leading scientists will 
shortly begin worldwide investi¬ 
gations from a special depart¬ 
ment in Edinburgh University. 

This body, the National Animal 
Breeding Research Organisation, 
was set up 18 months ago by the 
Agricultural Research Council 
and has, until now, had tempor¬ 
ary headquarters at Hendon. 
Its chief is Professor R. G. 
White, formerly Professor of 
Agriculture at Bangor. 

An experimental field station 
will be set up near the city, and 
large-scale experiments will be 
made at a number of farms 
throughout the country. In due 
course a second laboratory may 
be set up in the South. Much 
assistance is expected from 
practical breeders and farmers, 
and help will be sought from all 
agricultural organisations. 



TUHC CMn A MIT Cotehele House, Cornwall, the first great house to 

S FriJ CIMuLMlNL/ come to the nation through tha National Land Fund 
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Gan Science Forecast 
Next Year’s Weather ? 

YYJgather experts from America, New Zealand, Indonesia, 
” Fiji, the Philippines, and the French Colonies have been 
discussing at Melbourne the creating of a chain of weather 
stations in the south-west Pacific. 



In a Wood-Carving Shop 

The famous Swiss wood-carvings are an irresistible attraction 
to British holidaymakers in the Alps, and here we see two 
visitors choosing their souvenirs in a well-stocked shop at a 
winter-sports centre. 


A School’s Own Wireless 


These meteorologists desire to 
set up stations on the Antarctic 
continent, and on Kerguelen 
Island and on Macquarie Island, 
from which, in conjunction with 
existing Australian and New 
Zealand weather stations, to ob¬ 
tain news daily as to the move¬ 
ments of the upper air and of 
ice masses. The study of these 
reports will enable the experts 
in the southern hemisphere to 
predict forthcoming weather 
with added accuracy. 

Such a project will carry on 
the work of scientists who have 
made meteorological observa¬ 
tions in the Antarctic expeditions 


BUSY COBBLERS 
OF BRUM 

'J'he good folk of Birmingham do 
not wear out their shoes 
more quickly than the people of 
other cities, but some of their 
cobblers certainly work much 
harder. Those who belong to a 
firm which has 98 shops in 
“ Brum ” often start work at 
seven-thirty in the morning in¬ 
stead of eight, and frequently go 
on working for three hours after 
the time for going home. They 
receive no overtime pay, yet they 
are always giving their manager 
presents. 

The explanation of their dili¬ 
gence was given in a recent 
talk to Edinburgh business men 
by Dr James A. Bowie, an econo¬ 
mist. These cobblers share in 
the profits of their firm, and the 
profits often mean an increase in 
the workpeople's wages of 50 per 
cent. 

Profit-sharing is a splendid in¬ 
stitution, and might with advan¬ 
tage, we think, be introduced into 
many others of our industries. 


of recent years, and perhaps 
confirm their theories. Some of 
them, for example, have told us 
that Antarctic weather condi¬ 
tions have their effects far afield, 
not merely immediately, but years 
later! Sir Hubert Wilkins, 
of Australia, steeped in know¬ 
ledge of the Arctic and 
Antarctic, both of which he has 
explored on foot and from the 
air, has said that by co-opera¬ 
tion such as this in both polar 
regions it will be possible to 
forecast the weather for ten 
years ahead, and to tell the 
farmers, “what and when to 
plant.” 

He is not alone in such a 
belief. An English scientist, 
L. D. A. Hussy, who watched the 
weather during Shackleton’s 
second Antarctic expedition, de¬ 
clared that as the result of 
observations and researches it 
has been found that a cold 
winter in the Weddell Sea is 
followed, three and a half years 
later, by a drought over the 
corn-growing area in Argentina. 

These long-term effects of 
climate have their counterpart 
in the north. According to cer¬ 
tain Russian scientists, the 
weather on the eastern coast of 
Greenland today is influenced 
by the amount of ice formed in 
northern Siberia four and a half 
years ago. It is from Siberia, it 
is said, that there comes most of 
the ice on that Greenland shore. 
Great masses of ice, detached 
from the - Siberian coast, drift, 
as Nansen did in his ship, across 
the polar basin, and four and a 
half years later pile up along the 
eastern coast of Greenland. • 

The time is coming when we 
may have chains of weather 
stations in both polar regions, 
and obtain from them informa¬ 
tion which will benefit dwellers 
in warmer climes. 


pum.s of Owler Lane East 
Secondary Modern School, 
Sheffield, can, of course, listen to 
the B B C's Home, Light, and 
Third Programmes in their 
homes, but at school they have a 
broadcasting system of their own, 
which provides them with a 
“Fourth Programme.” An in¬ 
ternal system has been rigged up 
by the children themselves, and 
over it are broadcast news 
bulletins, dramatised talks, and 
debates. 

“ For every word a boy will 
write after he leaves school, he 
will speak 50,000,” says Mr- H. 


Richardson Godfrey, the head¬ 
master. For that reason he in¬ 
sists more than most on the 
teaching of oral English. Broad¬ 
casting to their schoolmates, Mr 
Godfrey finds, helps the children 
to overcome nervousness in 
speaking. 

Owler Lane schoolchildren 
collect all their own material for 
the news bulletins and write their 
own scripts. Information gleaned 
from the local reference library 
provides the material for dis¬ 
cussions and debates. Subjects 
are topical, a recent debate being 
on Sunday cinemas. 


The Children’s Newspaper, lebruary 22, 19A7 

Catching Sharks 
For Food 

A NEW DELICACY 
FROM OLD AFRICA 

\ynx sharks help to feed a 
hungry world? That is a 
.question now exercising the 
attention of the rather sleepy 
inhabitants of the ancient Arab 
city of Lamu, which is on an 
island of Kenya about 150 miles 
north of Mombasa, for they 
have recently received a visit 
from the representative of a 
Cape Town firm interested in 
the extraction of vitamins from 
sharks’ livers. Shark flesh has 
always been considered a deli¬ 
cacy by the natives of the East 
African coast, and it would be 
fitting if this ancient East 
African town became the centre 
of a large-scale shark-fishing 
industry. 

A Carefree Life 

The city of Lamu was an Arab 
kingdom when Vasco da Gama 
first voyaged up this coast of, the 
Indian Ocean in the year 1498. 
In later years it became an Arab 
slave-trading stronghold, but to¬ 
day it retains no sign of its 
former strength and glory, and 
is inhabited by Arab and Negro 
peoples who live an isolated but 
relatively care-free existence, 
concentrating their limited 
energy on the maintenance of 
their one link with their past— 
the building of ocean-going 
dhows. These dhows are the 
sailing ships of the Indian 
Ocean, the Persian Gulf, and 
the Red Sea, and are peculiar 
to these waters. One type which 
is still being built is con¬ 
structed entirely without metal 
and without nails, the planks 
being sewn together with the 
fibre of the Lamu coconuts. 

. The possibility of being the 
centre of a shark-fishing in¬ 
dustry excites the inhabitants, 
who for centuries have waged 
constant war against these tigers 
of the sea. 


IVANHOE—Sir Walter Scott's Great Historical Romance, Told in Pictures 


la his Royal gallery at the tournament Prince John was 
not at all pleased to hear that the victorious knight was 
Ivanhoe, a dose friend of John’s brother, Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion. For John was scheming to seize England’s throne 
in his brother’s absence. Also he had given Ivanhoe's manor 


to a Norman baron, Front-de-Boeuf, while Ivanhoe had 
been in Palestine. But now one of John’s followers came 
and told him that Ivanhoe was not likely to trouble him 
much longer; the champion was severely wounded. He spoke, 
too, of ho w the fair Rowena was sorely grieved at her lover’s 


serious condition. “We shall cheer her sorrows,” smiled 
Prince John. “She is under 21 and therefore at our Royal 
disposal in marriage. How sayest thou, De Bracy 7” he 
went on to one of his knights. “What thinkest thou of 
gaining fair lands by wedding a Saxon ?” 



After Ivanhoe’s father, who had [banished him, 
had taken Rowena from the tournament, the Jew 
Isaac, whom Ivanhoe had befriended, ordered his 
servants to carry the stricken knight to his house. 
His daughter Rebecca was skilled in healing. She 
bound his wounds and told him they must take 
him with them to York whither they were obliged 
to journey tomorrow. 



Meanwhile, De Bracy, anxious to Next day Isaac and Rebecca, with wounded 
appear as knight-errant before Rowena, Ivanhoe in a curtained horse litter, were deserted 
had concocted a plan with Bois Guilbert. by their hired guards who had heard there were 
They and their men would dress as out- outlaws ahead in the forest. Thus Cedric, Rowena, 
laws and capture Rowena while she was and their party chanced to find them. Rebecca, 
going home from the tournament. Then saying that the person in the litter was a sick 
De Bracy would retire, don his armour, friend, an old man, begged to be allowed to 
and come back to “rescue” her. accompany the others. 



Cedric agreed. The cavalcade moved 
on. They reached a dell when men, whom 
they took to be Saxon outlaws, assailed 
them. The attack was so sudden that 
Cedric was taken prisoner at once and his 
servants were then easily captured. They 
were led towards Front-de-Boeuf's castle. 
Only Wamba, Cedric’s jester, escaped. 


What befell the prisoners in Norman hands? See the next instalment of this romantic story 
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The Birds Are Now Getting 
Their House in Order 


Spring still lies some time ahead, but many of the birds are 
already concerned with “getting their house in order,” and 
even before this month is out some nests will receive their first 
clutches of eggs, Read what a country correspondent has to 
say about these early home-makers. 
he rooks are already begin- weather before the young 


T ning .to examine their old 
nests high up in the elms. 
As the year advances the 
activity of these birds increases, 
and the rookery becomes noisy 
with their cawing. Soon the 
whole colony will be busy repair¬ 
ing the damage done, to their 
nests by winter storms. 

The bulky-looking structures, 
which from the ground seem so 
insecure, are built of sappy twigs, 
broken by the birds from living 
trees. The rooks choose a nest 
site with great care—branches 
that are rotten, or too stiff, are 
avoided. If the branch did not 
sway,, the nest might be blown 
from the tree by a high wind. 

The clutch of five green and 
grey-blotched eggs is laid early in 
March. The sitting bird may 
have to endure some rough 


are 

Rooks have often been 
brooding in a snow- 


hatched 
observed 
storm. 

The rook is early with its 
family affairs, but its bigger 
cousin, the raven, is even earlier 
(as Farmer Gray told us 
recently). These hardy birds of 
lonely cliffs and crags pair for 
life. While most birds are still 
engaged in courtship, the ravens_ 
have already added to the big! 
untidy pile of sticks which forms 
their nest. A cliff ledge is a 
favourite site for the nursery, but 
a tree is sometimes used. By the 
end of February the young are 
hatched, and are being fed on 
carrion, the staple food of the 
ravens. 

Another bird early with its 
nursery duties is the. heron. Like 
the rook, it is a sociable bird at 


THE CN SCHOOL QUIZ 

Over 1000 Cash & Other Prizes to be Won 

The great new C N Quiz competition for schoolboys and school- 
A 'girls has been enthusiastically received by schools and pupils 
alike, and at the time of going to press, applications for supplies of 
entry forms arc still coming in fast. 

As already explained in C N, the competition is an attractive 
pictorial Knowledge and Intelligence Test in which prizes to the 
value of over £fjoo are offered, and is open to all full-time pupils of 
schools and colleges.in the British Isles (including Eire and the 
Channel Islands). 

The contest is arranged in TWO AGE GROUPS: Group i is for 
pupils under ii, and Group 2 for those aged 11 to under.17. Each 
group has its own separate test (on separate Entry Forms), and each 
with the following cash prizes for both schools and pupils: 

SCHOOL PRIZES—First, £25 ; Second, £10 ; Third, £5. 
PUPILS’ PRIZES First, £5 ; Second, £3 ; Third, £2. 

1000 CONSOLATION PRIZES will be awarded in addition, 
their winners to have choice of: Aeroplane Construction Set, 
Drawing Set, Fountain-pen, Model Yacht, Artist’s Colours. 


• The prizes will go in order of 
merit to the entries which are 
correct or most nearly so, writing 
and neatness being taken into 
account in the case of ties. 

The school prizes take the form 
of cash grants, to be presented to 
. the schools attended by the principal 
winning pupils—and to be used for 
the purchase of sports or other 
equipment for the good of school or 
class—while the 1000 other prizes 
will be divided in proportion to the 
number of entries in each group. 
Every entrant thus lias the oppor¬ 
tunity of winning for his or .her 
school, as well as gaining a personal 
award. 

Entries in the C N School Quiz 
' must be made 011 the special Forms 
containing the tests. These are 
being issued through schools in 
response to teachers’ requests. 


Applications already received are 
being dealt with as promptly as 
possible; any further requests reach¬ 
ing us will be met so far as supplies 
of forms remain available. 

When completed, every entry is 
to have affixed to it one of the 
tokens (marked “£500 School 
Quiz ”) now appearing at the foot 
of the back page of C N, and should 
be signed by the teacher. Completed 
entries are to be sent in in accord¬ 
ance with the full competition rules 
which accompany Entry Forms. 

NEW CLOSING DATE. In view of 
the national emergency, the closing 
date of this competition will be de¬ 
ferred to a date to be announced later. 
, Such announcement will be made 
in the earliest possible issue of 
Children's Newspaper , and will also 
be notified individually to schools 
participating. 


Two Yorkshiremen Side by Side 


A remarkable chain of coin¬ 
cidence is connected with 
the lives of two young men of 
Settle in Yorkshire, Mr Raymond 
Chaffer and Mr Tom Frankland. 

Born on the same day, both 
were awarded scholarships and 
together they went through 
Giggleswick School. On leaving 
school they started work in 
Settle Town Hall, and, during 
the war, enlisted.together. Both 
were drafted into the same 
battery of the Royal Artillery 
and both were sent overseas and 
were taken prisoners by the 


Japanese in Malaya. Repatri¬ 
ated together in 1945, they 
resumed work together as 
assistant surveyors in the High¬ 
ways Department of Settle Rural 
District Council. 

Now, however, they are to be 
separated, but they -will not be 
far apart, for Mr Chaffer has 
received a local government ap¬ 
pointment at Garstang, and Mr 
Frankland has a similar post at 
Kirkham — both Lancashire 
towns within ten miles of each 
other. 


this season Tree-top heronries 
are often very old and are pro¬ 
tected by law. The colonies may 
contain twenty or thirty large 
and unkempt nests of twigs. The 
eggs, laid in February, hatch into 
odd, ungainly-looking fledglings. 
Manners ore dispensed with as 
the youngsters greedily gobble up 
the frogs and fish disgorged for 
them by their parents. 

Why the Crossbill’s Bill is 
Crossed 

Among the smaller birds, the 
resident Scottish crossbill is one 
of the first to lay its eggs. Living 
in the pine woods, it favours 
those trees as a nesting-place. 
Twigs form the base of the nest, 
while dried grass bound with wool 
makes up tire upper part, A hair 
lining is often added. The young 
are fed on the seeds of fir or larch 
which have been partially 
digested by the old birds. The 
crossed beak of the adults is 
specially adapted for tearing 
seeds from the cones, but the 
young do not acquire this 
peculiarity until they reach 
maturity. 

Nearer to our homes the more 
familiar thrushes are among the 
earliest to nest. During February 
the missel-thrush builds a nest of 
grasses into which-it sometimes 
weaves paper or rag. Placed on a 
leafless branch of a tree in 



A rook on its nest in a tree-top 


orchard or hedgerow, the nest 
is most conspicuous. Enemies 
approaching the nest are warned 
away by the scolding, chattering 
owners, which are very courage¬ 
ous in defence of .their home. 
They have been known to attack 
weasels and cats. Missel-thrushes 
seem indifferent to stormy 
weather and sing when other 
birds are taking shelter from the 
wind and rain. 

If the winter be mild, the song 
thrush is sometimes a very early 
nester. An instance has been 
recorded of one pair which was 
found brooding their blue, black- 
spotted eggs -a few days after 


Christmas. Though this is ex¬ 
ceptional, the hedgerow nests 
of these friendly birds may 
commonly be found from 
February onwards. In the con¬ 
struction of their nest dried grass 
is occasionally substituted for the ' 
more usual mud lining. 

Where nesting is concerned, 
birds are creatures of fixed habit. 
The year to year variation in 
their nesting date is not great. 
Depending upon the state of the 
weather, some individuals may 
nest a little earlier or later than 
usual, but their confident activity 
may certainly be taken as the 
first real sign of spring. 


Journey From the Hills to the Sea 


r J'HE little Highiand Burn was 
bom far up among the hills. 
He lay for a short time on a bed 
of soft green moss, and the first 
person to kiss him was the Wind. 
After the Sun and the Moon had 
called to congratulate him, he 
stretched himself a bit and tried 
to reach two odd little flowers 
which grew nearby. They intro¬ 
duced themselves as Sundew and 
Butterwort, and told him - how 
they fed on tiny insects, trap¬ 
ping them by the hairs and 
stickiness of their leaves. “Oh!” 
thought the Burn, “the World is 
going to be quite an interesting 
place! I’d better hurry and hear 
and see as much as I can.” 

So he trickled more quickly 
and soon found himself making 
a narrow furrow and flowing 
over pebbles which all gave him 
a greeting. Some were quartz 
arid were very pretty, but all were 
proud to be chips of the old, old 
rocks from which the hills were 
formed. 

By and by, as our Burn grew 
deeper and broader, he had 
grand fun bounding over 
boulders, making miniature 
waterfalls and splashing the 
primroses rooted in his banks. 
He was. always thrilled when 
some human, a hill-lover like 
himself, stooped to drink of his 
clear, cold, sparkling waters. He 
grew wild with joy and laughed 
and danced his way down and 
down, seeing birds soaring in blue 
skies, happy and free as he, and 
the purple heather all aglow. 

At last the Burn reached a 
moss-hag, and wider he flowed 
and darker, as if for the first 
time to enjoy, slowly, a new ex¬ 
perience. He was growing older, 
and there were lovely treats in 
store for him. At every bend, as 


he wound along, water-lilies 
floated on his surface, and grow¬ 
ing on either side of him in the 
wide peat-bog were the orchis 
and asphodel and bog-myrtle. 

He flowed on by a little pro¬ 
montory scattered with feathers, 
grey and white, where the gulls 
held parliament, and found him¬ 
self suddenly entering a loch, on 
which, here and there, also grew 
waxen water lilies with big flat 
leaves. 

As he merged with the loch 
water he had many new expe¬ 
riences. Sometimes a fish leapt 
for a fly, or the oars of a rowing- 
boat would lift and dip, or 
perhaps a storm would whip the 
loch to unexpected fury. It was 
all grand, but our Burn wanted 
to travel on, so off he went with 


the water leaving the loch. . On, 
on he flowed, turbulently, on and 
under a narrow roadway ^it the 
side of which stood a wee cottage. 
A stone fireplace and a big black 
pot on the burnside proclaimed 
where the family washing was 
done. Excitement grew. Next 
came stepping-stones and then a 
narrow plank bridge with one 
handrail, and by this time the 
Burn ( was broad and much 
shallower and flowing inter¬ 
estedly over stones. 

He just had time to see an old 
black fishing boat drawn up on 
the shore when something tre¬ 
mendous embraced him, quite 
‘taking his breath away. It was 
the High Tide of the sea loch 
who ran in to meet the Burn and 
carry him off. 


Jumbo’s Big Front Teeth 


elephant with giant tusks 
has been shot in Northern 
Rhodesia. 

One of this AfriSan animal’s 
ivories turned the scales at 129 
pounds,, and-the other at 124 
pounds. Each tusk was about 
eight l^et four inches in height, 
and the thickest part was over 
21 inches in circumference. It is 
believed that this is a record for 
Northern Rhodesia, and possibly 
for Central Africa too. 

An elephant’s tusks are really 
his front teeth, and they are his 
only front teeth in either jaw. 
These beautiful ivories continue 
to grow as ieng' as he lives, and 
always remain open at then- 
bases. As some elephants are 
believed to live for as long as a 
hundred years, it is easy to 
understand the giant size of some 
tusks. 

The . elephant’s molars are 


unlike those of any other 
mammal. He has six on each 
side of both upper and lower jaw, 
but no more than two of the six 
are above the gums at the same 
time.. As these are worn down 
others behind them make their 
appearance, until an old elephant 
will have only one tooth on each 
side of both jaws—the wisdom 
teeth of his old age. 

Jumbo uses his tusks to dig 
roots out of the ground; also he 
fights with them, though, usually, 
he is a peace-loving animal, and 
only fights when angry, or if 
attacked. Ivory - is in great 
demand for making piano keys, 
billiard balls, knife handles, and 
ornaments. 

People are not allowed to 
shoot elephants wholesale. But 
there are times when they must 
bje shot to save human life and 
property. 
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GOOD ADVICE TO YOUNG DOG OWNERS 

DON’T LET YOUR A T? 

DOG BE THE CAUSE 
OF A TRAGIC ROAD 
ACCIDENT 



Train ycue Dog i n "Road-Sense” 
and he will I live I to see the day 
when there are plenty of-' 


“ BONTO ”—The Bone-shaped Biscuit 
“ OVALS "—Pocket Bog Biscuits 
“ WEETMEET ”—Granulated Biscuit 

Restricted supplies at present— 
but worth trying for! 



BERTIE AT TWICKENHAM 



Gemuh£.^s BRITISH 



Government Stamped. 

These Naval Telescopes, powerful day and 
night lenses with modern micrometer auto¬ 
matic range focus apparatus. Splendid object 
lens. Approx. 15" in length. "Weight approx. 
6J lbs. Made to pick out objects with clarity 
and precision at many miles range. Made by 
famous instrument manufacturers. To clear 
at less than cost of material. 25/- ONLY. 
Post and package 1/6. Two or more carr. 
free. Don't miss this amazing offer. 

HEADQUARTER AND GENERAL 
SUPPLIES LTD. (Pept. CN/CS/5), 
Excel House, Excel Court, Whitcomb 
St., Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 



The 


finest badge 
yon can wear! 

Every boy and every girl should 
jump at the chance of wearing 
this badge. It means that the 
wearer has promised to try to do a 
good turn to help children who 
need protection from those very 
people upon whose love and care 
they should be able to depend. The 
League of Pity wants you as a 
Member. Wear this fine badge and 
show you are helping to do great 
work. Every member who gives 
io/- is entitled to it. Why not write 
to the Director for full details ? 

Junior Branch of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
Victory House,Leicester Sq., London, W.C.i 

ROYAL FAMILY STAMPS 

FREE to a11 a pp^ cants f° r ° ur world 

FAMOUS approval sheets sending 
2jd. to cover cost oi postage we offer ten 
fine British Empire stamps portraying 
members of the Royal Family, also our 
latest list of SPECIAL OFFERS and 
BARGAINS. This offer is for 30 days 
only (abroad 60 days). 

Dept. 436, ERRINQTON & MARTIN, 
South Hackney, London, E.9. Estab. 1880 


Take Care of 

your Teeth 

and your teeth will take care of your 
health ! Keep them fighting fit with 
KOLYNOS, the tooth paste dentists 
recommend. From all Chemists 
and Stores in standard sizes. 

KOLYNOS 

REGD. 

. FOR WHITER, BRIGHTER TEETH 


Illustrated booklet, 
'*The Cause and 
Prevention of 
Tooth Decay ” {in¬ 
valuable to Parents, 
Teachers, and all 
concerned with the 
care of the teeth), 
sent post free 
1NTERXA T / OX A L 
CHEMIC A LC'o-, Ltd., 
Dept. K 6, 
Chenies Street, 
London, W.C.i 


A Bath For 
the Horse 

"YJr Alex Grant of Johnshaven, 
Kincardineshire, had a 
strange experience the other day 
when he lost his horse, Johnnie, 
in a great drift of foam which 
had been blown inland from the 
sea by the wind and had lodged 
against a dyke. 

On his way home Mr Grant 
saw the huge mass of foam in 
front of him, about 17 feet high 
and 50 yards long. He unyoked 
Johnnie, intending to take him 
home across the fields, but the 
foam bank blew towards them 
and the horse disappeared into 
it. For over a quarter of an 
hour Mr Grant ran round the 
edge of the foam calling his 
horse, which had vanished com¬ 
pletely from sight. Eventually 
Johnnie reappeared at the other 
side, quite unperturbed after his 
foam bath but looking as if he 
had just emerged from a baker's 
mixing bowl. 


Coming, Mother! 



father supervises the ritual of wash¬ 
ing behind the ears, the son being 
John Clark, who plays the part of 
Just William in the ever-popular 
radio series. 


How to Live For 
Four Days on 10s 

A N interesting experiment in 
teaching young men to 
fend for themselves was tried 
out recently by the Commando 
Training Unit camp at Towyn, 
Merioneth: Eighty Royal Marines 
were sent out in batches of four, 
each man being given ten 
shillings, one blanket, a great¬ 
coat, and sufficient food for four 
days. With that meagre equip¬ 
ment they were ordered to reach 
certain destinations and report 
back within four days. 

Travelling without maps and 
sleeping in the open, the men 
hitch-hiked to towns as far 
distant as Rhyl, Chester, Dews¬ 
bury, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
London. Those who visited Liver¬ 
pool had to secure the signature 
of five players in the Liverpool 
Football Club and also that of 
the Lord Mayor; The party for 
London was required to obtain 
an arithmetical problem from 
the mathematics master at a 
London college and the signa¬ 
tures of the two oldest warders 
in the Tower. 

All but one of the 80 returned, 
their mission successfully accom- v 
plished. The unfortunate excep¬ 
tion contracted influenza and 
had been taken to a hospital in 
Manchester. 
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Preparing For the 
Olympic Games 

'"The Olympic Games, which are to be held in London next year, 
* are already a matter of concern to the various committees 
who are arranging the seventeen sporting events. 


To the organising committee 
falls the great task of co-ordinat¬ 
ing the arrangements, and per¬ 
haps their biggest problem will 
be to find accommodation for the 
5000 athletes from all over the 
world who will take part in the 
Games from July 29 to August 14. 
Fortunately, this committee in¬ 
cludes men with much experience 
and foresight, among them Lord 
Burghley, a former Olympic 
hurdles' champion; Lord Aber- 
dare, cricketer and rackets 
champion; Sir Adolphe 
Abrahams, brother of Harold, the 
only Englishman to have won the 
Olympic 100 metres title; Jack 
Beresford, the sculler; Dr Jack 
Lovelock, who broke the 1500 
metres record at the last Olympic 
Games, in Berlin in 1936; and Dr 
Kevin O’Flanagan, the Irish 
Association and Rugby football 
international. 

Some of the problems facing 
the committee are how to get 
roads closed for the cycling 
races; where to hold yachting 
events; where to get 50 horses for 
the equestrian events; the erec¬ 
tion of stands and canteen at 
Henley, as well as the moving of 
piles to.enable three boats to row 
abreast; and the making of 
seven-lane running-tracks on the 
sites of the greyhound and speed¬ 
way tracks at Wembley. There 
will also be floors to be pulled 
up and laid down, boxing rings 
to be erected, swimming-pools 
and hockey rinks to be con-, 
structed. 


The question of accommodation 
and the erection of dressing- 
rooms is also engaging 'the atten¬ 
tion. of the Government, which 
has already licenced certain 
building plans. But it is quite 
likely that the athletes will be 
housed in a military camp near 
London. 

At the Olympic Games, too, 
there will be musical and art 
competitions. Sir Arnold Bax, 
Master of the King’s Musick, is 
chairman of the music com¬ 
mittee responsible for judging 
musical entries and also for 
organising and training the choir 
of 1200 and the massed bands. 
The art section will include 
literature, sculpture, painting, 
and graphic art. 

Another matter that will 
require long and careful plan¬ 
ning is the provision for the 
Olympic Flame, which must be 
alight throughout the whole of 
the Olympiad. As a link between 
these modern Games and their 
famous forerunners in Ancient 
Greece the Flame has to be 
kindled by setting fire to logs on 
Mount Olympus, in Greece, by 
means of the sun’s rays, and it is 
hoped to organise relays of run¬ 
ners to carry it across Europe to 
the Stadium at Wembley. 

These problems are but a few 
that the organising committee 
has to overcome before the 
summer of next year brings the 
Olympic Games to this country 
for the first time since 1908, when 
they were held at the White City. 


Bedtime Corner - 

Observant Ronnie 


J^onnie and Betty were walk¬ 
ing home from the vil¬ 
lage when they met the lady 
who had given their school a 
nature talk that morning. 
She was looking worried. 

“I suppose you haven’t seen 
my handbag?”, she sighed. “I 
didn’t leave it at the school, 
they’ve searched everywhere 
there. I thought perhaps I’d 
left it in your post office, but 
they haven’t seen it there. 

“Oh, dear! I’m so absent- 
minded,” she went on. “I ex¬ 
pect I left it in the train, or in 
the bus coming here. Luckily 
I have enough money for my 
train fare home.” 

“Shall we help you to search 
for it?” asked Ronnie. 

“I’m afraid it’s too late,” she 
replied. ‘1 must go and get 
the bus to Trottleborough to 
catch my train there.” And 
she walked away. 

She seemed so upset they 
felt sorry for her. Then 
Ronnie frowned thoughtfully. 
“Did you notice she had some 
green marks on her back?” he 
said. 

“What has that to do with 
her handbag?” asked Betty. 

“They were marks made by 
fresh green moss,” replied 
Ronnie, who was clever at 
noticing small things like 
that. “She must have .been 
sitting somewhere where there 
is moss—and not long ago.” 


Betty looked puzzled, but 
Ronnie was getting excited. 
“She told us this morning that 
she got here early and spent 
some time admiring our vil¬ 
lage,” he went on. “So she 
must have sat down some¬ 
where. I know! That seat 
against the churchyard wall, 
there is moss behind it.” 

They ran to the churchyard, 
and there on the seat was a 
handbag. 

“Oh, here comes her bus!” 
cried Betty, and they raced 
down the village street to the 
bus stop. 

“You are two very kind and 
very clever people,” she 
beamed, and rewarded them 
with half-a-crown each. 
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Sir Walter Scott 

the Second 

HThis month marks the anniversary of the death of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Scott, a name that means nothing until it is added 
that he was the second Sir Walter Scott, heir of the immortal Sir 
Walter. Then thoughts of life at Abbotsford crowd the mind. 

The younger Walter Scott was lassie? he was asked. He had 
the second of four children born, 
to the young and handsome 
daughter of a French refugee, 
and in this boy centred his 
father’s hopes of founding a dis¬ 
tinguished family. He and his 
two sisters and younger brother 
knew nothing of the literary 
glory of their father, who was to 
them simply a supreme playmate. 

The busiest of men, Sir Walter 
welcomed them to his study, 
where they would play marbles 
and skittles until tired, and theii 
call him from his writing to tell 
them a story. 

He taught them much, without 
their knowing that they were 
learning; his only undisguised 
teaching was love of truth and 
—horsemanship! Young Walter 
was a magnificent rider, and 
became a soldier; and in those 
unenlightened days of Army Pur¬ 
chase, the parent paid £3500 for 
the right of his son to serve his 
country as an officer. The son 
was 18 when Ivanhoe was pub¬ 
lished, and its author doubtless 
thought that he too would have 
a chivalrous and romantic career. 

An incident of the soldier’s 
boyhood shows how modest and 
unassuming the elder Scott w.as 
with his children. Returning 
from school one day with his face 
tear-stained and bruised, young 
Walter explained that he had 
been fighting a bey who had 
“ called him a lassie.” What 


r t 


been called, he said, “ The Lady 
of the Lake.” He had no idea 
that this was the name of a poem 
with whose praise the world was 
ringing, and that his father.' was 
its author. 

The younger Walter, a gallant 
Hussar, followed his military 
career, while his father remained 
engrossed in his. deathless novels. 
A financial disaster eventually 
ruined him; but with magnificent' 
courage he redoubled his labours 
in order to discharge his debt, 
until his health was shattered. 

As the broken hero neared the 
end, his four children gathered at 
his bedside; and it W'as in their 
presence, and to the sound of his 
beloved Tweed rippling over its 
pebbles, near his window, that he 
drew his last breath, with his 
soldier son to give him the fare- 
v/ell kiss. 

The second Sir Walter did not 
attain his father’s years. He was 
only 46 when, a century ago, he 
died at sea off the Cape of Good 
Hope while on his way home 
from India. With- him expired 
the baronetcy that the author of 
Ivanhoe had hoped would con¬ 
tinue from generation to genera¬ 
tion to keep his name alive. To 
the end his humility forbade his 
imagining that it was not a title, 
but the product of his unweary¬ 
ing pen, that was to assure the 
immortality of his fame. 


Indian Children’s Pictures 


Jndia was the only country to 
send pictures by children to 
the U N E SCO International 
Exhibition of Modern Art at 



Milking Time, by Leena Pakwasa, age 10 

Paris, though all countries were 
asked to do so. 

These pictures by Indian 
children between the ages of 
6 and 13, most of whom were 


The Growing Army of Teachers 


Bluebird Must 
Not Soar 

r j 1 HE experimental hull of Sir 
Malcolm Campbell’s jet-pro¬ 
pelled boat. Bluebird, in which* 
he hopes to beat his own water- 
speed record of 141.7 mph, was 
recently tested in the wind tunnel 
of the Fairey Aviation Company 
—the first time the hull of a boat 
has ever been so tested. 

The reason for the test was 
that, at the great speed at which 
the boat is designed to . travel, 
there was a danger that it might 
“ take off ” from the water and 
become airborne! As a result of 
the test certain modifications are 
to be made in the Bluebird's hull 
which is under construction in 
the yards of Vospers, Limited, at 
Portsmouth. Her first trials will 
take place at the end of next 
month. 

Eskimo Hut 

A 15-year-old C N reader, 
Norman Pascoe, of Farn- 
borough, Hants, sends us this 
photograph of the igloo which 


untaught, can be seen at the 
Indian section of the Exhibition 
at India House, London, until 
March 5. This is the first section 
of the exhibition to be 
seen in London. , 

One of the most in¬ 
teresting pictures.' at 
the exhibition is a 
portrait of the Dalai 
Lama of Tibet at his 
installation when he 
was five years old. It 
is the work of Kanwal 
Krishna, a brilliant 
young Indian artist 
who accompanied the 
British delegation to 
the ceremony at Lhasa. 

Other interesting 
pictures are those by 
four members of the 
Tagore family. Rabindranath 
Tagore, the famous poet, has been 
called the spiritual father of the 
modern school of Indian paint¬ 
ing. Yet he himself did not 
begin to paint until he was 70. 


lphe Emergency Training 
Scheme for providing new 
teachers has made great progress 
during the past year. In January 
1946, there were only 1000 students 
training in six colleges, under 
this scheme; recently there were 
over 9000 training in 38 colleges. 
By the end of this month there 
will be - 10,000 men and women 
learning to be teachers under the 
Emergency Training Scheme, and 
colleges are being prepared to 
bring the number to over 12 . 000 . 



These students have been 
training and living in all sorts 
of buildings: a ducal castle in 
Northumberland, Service camps, 
industrial hostels, private houses, 
former schools, old hospitals. 

In announcing these figures, Mr 
D. R. Hardman, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of 
Education, said that we need not 
fear that educational reforms will 
be hampered by lack of well- 
trained teachers. 


he built in his garden. The snow 
blocks were moulded in an old 
four-gallon petrol-can with the 
ends cut off, and 132 of them 
went into the construction of the 
hut. 

When it was finished the dog 
was harnessed to the sledge to 
complete the Arctic aspect. 

THE CROWN AND 
THE LAW 

system of justice is the' 
finest in the world. But it 
has at least one serious flaw. No 1 
British subject can take proceed¬ 
ings for damages against the 
Crown, tlie principle throughout 
the ages having been that the 
King can do no wrong, which, 
of course, only means the Crown 
as a governing institution. 

A Bill is being introduced 
under which the Crown will be 
treated as an ordinary citizen— 
either in contracts or civil 
wrongs. When, the Bill becomes 
law (and all parties agree that 
it is necessary) a person sustain¬ 
ing an injury on Crown premises, 
for instance, will have his 
remedy in the Courts. 

Women’s “War” 

. Museum r 

TYensington has yet another 
museum —• the Suffragette 
Museum, which has just been 
opened. 

The -museum is claimed to be 
the smallest in Britain and con¬ 
tains relics of'the struggle to 
secure votes for women. Among 
them are the chains with which 
suffragettes attached themselves 
to railings outside the Houses of 
Parliament, a loaf of bread 
smuggled from prison by Mrs 
Emmeline Fankhurst, and a tennis 
ball made in Aylesbury Gaol by 
Charlotte Marsh. For years these 
exhibits have been the treasures of 
the Suffrage Fellowship. 
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You’d have a long way to go before 
you saw a head-load of bananas, but 
in Nigeria they’ve lots of them—and 
plenty of Hercules Cycles, too! All 
over Africa, from the Cape to Cairo, 
and in every other continent, just as 
at home, Hercules is the finest 

H 

bicycle built to-day. 
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THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR CO. LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 
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Learn this simple 

HiHi MILL- 

Teach it to the Children — always do it yourself 



I /\t the kerb 

HALT 




4 EVES RIGHT 
AGAIN then if 
the road is clear 



2 Eyes 

RIGHT 



s QUICK MARCH 

Don't rush — 
cross calmly 


Issued by the 
Ministry of 
Transport 


Keep Heath 
off the Hoad 
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The Bran Tub 


NEGLIGIBLE 

Qffice boy, leaving to take 
another job: Thank you 
very much, sir, for everything you 
have done. You’ve taught me all 
I know. 

Manager: Don’t mention a 
little thing like that! 

Mind Your Step 

When getting on or off trams 
and buses, look out for other 
traffic on the road, and also for 
standards on the pavement—you 
can get a nasty knock if you 
jump off too quickly into one of 
these. 

Do not jump on or off while 
the vehicle is on the move, and 
do not cross behind it after 
getting off; something that you 
cannot s^e and which cannot see 
you may be coming in the 
opposite direction with, perhaps, 
disastrous results to you both 
Take care, too, not to cross in 
front of anything standing still, 
a car behind may be pulling out 
to pass it. 

AN ILL. WIND 

'J'here urns a professor called 
Fork, 

Whose head ivas as light as a 
cork, t 

He set out at Leigh 
For a walk to the sea, 

But the wind blew him right up 
to York. 

Sharing the Biscuits 

“.JJelf yourself to biscuits, boys,” 
said aunty, as she was 
called away to the telephone. 

■ “How many did you each 
take?” she inquired when she 
came back. “I want you all to 
have the same amount.” 

"Well,” replied Ronald, her 
eldest nephew, "if Michael gives 
me one, he will have a third as 
many as Stewart, but if Stewart 
gives me one, we shall all have 
the same number.” 

How many biscuits had each 
boy taken? Answer next week 


RODDY 



“ Isn’t this one young to be an 
Old Master, Mummy?” 


Combing Your Dog 

B E gentle with this, and like 
mother does with your own 
curls or plaits, start from the 
tips to unravel knots. 

You know how it hurts when 
mother accidentally tugs at a big 
tangle, and your pet will feel it 
just as much if you pull his hair. 


Jacko and Chimp in “Tyre-some” Mood 



Jacko and Chimp found some old 
tyres and decided to try their skill. 

Catch Question 

Jf you fell off a building, what 
would you fall against? 

Sage Saw 

JJetter to live in a small cot 
with Contentment than in a 
large castle with Discontent. at 
your side. 


ALL IN THE MIDDLE 
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^eove are the letters of five 
words, each of five letters, 
which when arranged in a square 
can be read across and down. All 
the consonants have been taken 
out of the central square and 
placed round the edge. Can you 
put them all back in their proper 
places so that in the square in 
the middle you have the same 
five words down and across? 

Answer next week 

Easy Remedy 


They were delighted with their 

aim and the frog’s applause. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Noisy Gabies. Reaching the 
hedgerow that divided the 
meadow from the big-woods, the 
children paused. “Now listen!” 
said Don. A faint whimpering 
sound came to their ears. 

“Perhaps it’s puppies?” sug¬ 
gested Ann. “What! In the 
woods?” scoffed her brother. 

Suddenly a Stoat appeared; its 
yellow eyes gleamed and it 
hissed angrily at the children. 

“You were near a nest of 
young Stoats,” .chuckled Farmer 
Gray, hearing of the event. “The 
nest was probably well_ hidden 
in a hollow tree stump'. The 
whimpering of the baby Stoats 
will often betray its whereabouts. 
Stoats are always bold creatures, 
but at such times are absolutely 
fearless.” ^ 

Necessary Qualification 

'J'he fisherman was rather tired 
of the spectator who.’ had 
stood for over an hour watching 
him, so finally he looked up to 
inquire: 

“Why don’t you go in for fish¬ 
ing yourself?” 

“Because I haven’t enough 
patience,” came the unexpected 
reply. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Saturn is in the 
south, Uranus and Mercury 


But their victim was not delighted. 
He was very much bewildered. 

WHO WAS HE ? The man referred 
to on page 4 was Handel. 
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ANAGRAM 

^ crippled condition my first 
does decree; * 

Transpose my four letters and 
then you will see 

What’s eaten for breakfast or 
dinner or tea; 

Transpose once again, and a 
man it will be. Answer next week 

Tongue Twister 

^ raving raven roving on the 
rooster’s roofing. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Puzzle Limerick 

Pear; Pare ; Rape ; 
Reap. 

Anagram 

Lake; Kale; Leak'. 



44 Guess what my Target is!” 



lady who was a great gossip 
imagined she was ill, and 
went to see her doctor. 

“Well, madame,” replied he, 
“all you need is a little rest.” 

“But you haven’t seen my. 
tongue,” said the lady. 

“Oh, no, madam,” he answered, 
“I know without seeing it that 
that needs a little rest, too.” 



are in the south¬ 
west. In the 
morning Venus 
is in the south¬ 
east and Jupiter 
is in the south. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be 
seen at 9 o’clock on the morning 
of Wednesday, February 19. 


The Children’s Hour 


BBC programmes from Wednesday, 
February 19, to Tuesday, February 25, 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Journey 
Across Dartmoor. Northern 
Ireland, 5.0, The Turf-cutter’s 
Donkey Kicks Up his Heels 
(Part 1); Exotic Fishes—a talk 
on goldfish; Gramophone records 
for sick children. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Captain Blood 
(Part 3). 5.40 Folk Songs from 

Bohemia and Moravia. Scottish, 
5.0 All Aboard the Barge (Part 6); 
The Crocodile Men (Part 3). 
Welsh, 5.0 Welsh Children’s Hour. 
5.30 The Blue Duck Solves a 
Riddle; Sports. Roundabout. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Buckle Eutts In 
(Part 1). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Sydney Mac- 
Ewan sings songs from various 
countries. 5.15 Full Steam Ahead 


■—a pleasure-cruise for children. 
West, 5.0 Grump Goes to Sea— 
a story. 5.15 West Country 
Children’s' Magazine. 5.45 A Real 
Treasure Hunt (No 2)—a talk. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Mrs Tiggy-Winkle 
—a Beatrix Potter feature. Mid¬ 
land, 5.0 The Flying <Ship—the 
story of a woodcutter’s son who 
rose to power. 

MONDAY, 5.0 Another “ Just- 
So ” story'. 5.25 Boyd Neel talk¬ 
ing. 5.40 News from the .Zoo, by 
Dr Geoffrey Vevers. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 The Barnabear 
and the Squirrel; Can You Write 
a Radio Play?—a competition. 
5.40 World Affairs. Midland, 5.0 
Judith and the Dolls (Part 2); 
Young Artists. Welsh, 5.0 Welsh 
Children’s Hour. West, 5.0 Post 
Haste—the story of Ralph Allen 
of Bath. 


“I’m saving for a fitted work basket—scissors, cotton and 
needles, all together in a case! Jean—she’s my sister—is 
saving for a doll’s pram, but I’m too old for that. Mummy 
says that everybody has some target they want. Well, I have. 

I’m buying National Savings stamps as 
hard as I can, to get it. I expect there’s 
something you want. Are you saving 
up for it, too?” 

Join your School Group — and 

FOR YOUR OWN SAKE 

SAVE 

BUY 6d., 2/6d., OR 5/- NATIONAL SAYINGS STAMPS WHENEVER YOU CAN 
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